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H TJAITH, hope and charity, but the greatest of 

JT these is charity,” and the word "Charity” 
is a living phrase in the hearts and minds of the 
members *of the above named circle and they are 
all deaf and dumb too. Although small in num- 
bers (for there are only four) they are kind and 
large at heart, and many a poor soul has found 
relief at their hands in the way of comfort and 
clothing at the very time they were in dire pover- 
ty and want with utter helplessness before them ; 
and there are many who have been helped out of 
most trving circumstances by these noble ladies 
whose hearts are always in sympathy with the 
poor and needy. They have often been praised 
everywhere for tlieir charitable enterprise, but * 
such words are not, and will never be sufficient 
to repay them for their past beneficial interests. 

Ever since she became a much valued resident 
of Oakville, Mrs. R. M. Thomas, the indefatigable 
president, lias been untiring in lier efforts towards 
cementing the foundation of this noble cause, and 
the realization of her cherished hopes have at 
last loomed in view and are now bearing excel- 
lent fruit. 

The meetings of this circle are held every Wed- 
nesday evening at the charming home of the 
president, where a few hours are spent in sewing 
useful garments for the poor, and all the expenses 
and trouble are borne cheerfully by the members 
who refuse to accept anything in return, si*uply 
hoping to be rewarded when they pass from this 
world of sin and toil to a higher service, and. yes, 
there is a reward awaiting them in the mansions 
of glory far beyond, for our Master saitli, “Bless- 
ed "are the Merciful for they shall inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 

The writer has had the good fortune to be pre- 
sent at one of their weekly’ meetings and cannot 
speak too highly of the magnitude of tlieir work 
and the cheerfulness with which they do it, and 
the good it accomplishes must reflect the great- 
est praise on their society, but they know the 
greatest happiness is found in making others 
happy, so keep on with this useful work. The 
meetings were closed for the summer, but will 
lesume operations in the fall as of yore. Those 
who made up the society 7 this season, were Mrs. 
Robert M. Thomas (President) Miss Nellie Cun- 
ningham, Miss May Cunningham, and Miss An- 
nie M. Gillelatid, now Mrs. Lewis J. Koehler. 

Those noble ladies, deaf and dumb. 

Were loving, sweet, and good ; 
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Mrs. R. M Thomas. 


It surely can be said of them 
Tlie’ve done all that they should. 

Their works of labor and of love 
Shall live through coming time. 

And may their good example lead 
To higher deeds sublime. 

Herbert W. Roberts. 


What Can Deaf Women Do? 

T HE question is often asked bv bearing peo- 
ple unacquainted with the achievements of 
deaf, "What can the deaf do?” "Can they 
read and write?” Can they see?” "Can they 
work?” and in my more queer and senseless 
questions. The foregoing article by our Toronto 
correspondent partly answers these questions. 
It is our purpose to show (see illustrations on 
the following page) what our deaf ladies can do 


and have done with the thread and needle and 
crotchet. They are all reproductions of the 
original work executed by deaf women in Tren- 
ton and vicinity, and although a man is no 
judge of such work, we think our hearing lady 
readers will agree that the work is uniformly 
good. 

Here in Trenton there are about ten deaf 
women and each one earns plenty of ” pin 
money 7 ” at one or the other branches of needle- 
work." Some earn their living in dressmaking 
establishments or in shirt-waist factories along- 
side of hearing and speaking women from force 
of necessity, but those who are married do most 
of the family sewing besides a little for outside 
parties. In fact, they get more orders than they 
can fill. 

They do equally well at fancy woik and last 
fall one of them entered a piece at the Inter- 
State Fair and won a prize. 

As a rule, deaf ladies are quite skillful at 
other forms of handicraft. At the Inter-State 
Fair a few years ago, one of our ladies carried 
off the first prize for the best executed and most 
original piece of hand painted china ware and 
at the Art school in Trenton all her designs- 
were accepted and placed on exhibition. 

All these ladies referred to received instruction 
in the sewing and art departments of either the 
New Jersey, Fanwood (N. V.) Jit. Airy (Phila- 
delphia) and Michigan schools for the deaf. 

Scattered all over the State, and in fact the 
whole country, will be found numerous deaf 
women who can do equally as well as those 
shown in our illustrations, and it is often the 
case that the only member of a family who can 
sew and embroider well is the one that is deaf. 

Deaf women are not only distinguished for 
their ability to sew well, but they are excellent 
housekeepers and no matter how humble or 
luxurious tlieir homes you will find them scrupu- 
lously clean and inviting, their children well 
dressed and intelligent and morally and physic- 
ally the equal of their more fortunate brothers 
and sisters. 

In view of these facts, no State can afford io- 
neglect the education of its deaf mutes by deny- 
ing the schools for the deaf what is really' needed 
for their maintenance or educational advance- 
ment, for it is in these schools that they' are 
trained to become independent, self-supporting 
and useful members of society. 


EDWARD MINER GALLAUl l r-.i* Ai. LibhARt 
GALLAUDET CQLll-Vl 
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Deaf Women 
Can Do 


Hardangt-r Front fur a Shirt-waist. by Bessie Sulphiu 


U'.bl o vi r of Hard .tiger Lace. by Mrs. R B. Llovd 



Doily of Battenberg Lace, by Mrs. Isaac R Bowker 


Hardanget Doily, by Mrs. R. C. Stephenson. 



Hardanger Lace by Miss Louisa Geiger. 





Bate, b tg Doily, by Mrs. Marvin Hunt. 


Hand carved Wooden Contribution Plate, by Miss 
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Shirt-waist in Hardanger Lace, by 
Mrs. R. C. Stephenson. 


Mary M. Williamson. She presented the plate 
All Souls' Church, Philadelphia. 


to 


Shirt-waist in Hardanger Lace, by Mrs. R, C, 
Stephenson — Back View. 
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HILO W. PACKARD, our pastor, after 
the closing exercises of the Boston 
Society for the Deaf last August, 
delivered to us the first of a series of a 
lectures, which was enjoyed by many 
present Mrs. Bowes, of Chicago, 

111., arose and spoke briefly of the 
Chicago Mission for the Deaf and 
in concluding heraddress, encouraged 
the harmonious co operation cn the part of the 
Boston Deaf. She expressed her pleasure at see- 
ing such a large number interested in our society 
and predicted that it would grow in membership, 
efficiency and harmony, whereupon she was 
roundly applauded. 

F. W. Bigelow’ announced that the date and 
place of the annual business meeting of the Bos- 
ton Society be given out later on. 

Fred W. Wood, our sunny-faced friend, told us 
that there has been a steadj’ increase in voluntary 
contributions through the envelope system for 
the past year. Few churches are free from con- 
cern over the financial problem incident to church 
work. God has abundantly blessed us even 
beyond our expectation, but the need of money 
for current expenses has never been more pressing 
with us than at present. Mr. Wood seemed 
pleased over the financial success of the society 
tlie past year and promised to supply us with 
new cards and pledge envelopes later. He en- 
couraged us to support our Society with volunt- 
ary contributions through the same system for 
the ensuing year. 

September 9th, the assembly of Bible Believers 
held a business meeting at Mrs. M. L. Clark’s 
house, in Roxbury. The follow'ing articles w’ere 
considered : 

I. The object of this assembly shall be 
the encouragement of a more friendly and inti- 
mate association and social conference among the 
Christians of the Protestant churches. 

II. All Christians living in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts who desire for purit\ - and righteous- 
ness, and who will be loyal, are invited to enter 
into this brotherhood and sisterhood by present- 
ing a written application to the Moderator or the 
Recorder and by a two-thirds vote by the believers 
present. If admitted, each member shall sign 
our platform articles. 

Should a member prove not to be a friend, he or 
she is at liberty to withdraw from us As such, 
any one would not be desirable and not conduc- 
ive to harmony. 

III. Noboard or permanent committee will be 
needed. When a committee is necessary’, it shall 
be created only for the time being. 

IV. The officers of assembly shall consist of a 
Moderator to be appointed by Assembly’, w’hose 
duty shall be to preserve order, propose ques- 
tions, regulate the proceedings and declare the 
vote and also a Recorder appointed by the As- 
sembly, whose business shall be to make notes 
of, to write or enter into a book of proceedings of 
the Assembly and to do any thing the Moderator 
may desire. In the absense of the Moderator, the 
Recorder will take his place. 

He may have charge of the funds whenever 
needed at the direction of the Assembly. The 
officers above mentioned shall hold office for three 
years. They shall be elected at the meeting on the 
last Saturday in October. 

V. Meetings for occasional or regular social 
conference, or social intercourse, shall be held 
under the direction of the Moderator, to be called 
at his discretion. 

VI. These articles can be altered at any regular 
meeting by a tw r o thirds vote of those present. 

Adopted November 5th, 1904. 

• Through the Boston Herald , it is announced 
that the New England Home in Allston, is too 
cramped for its present quarters and the Trustees, 
such as Dr. John Dixwell, President ; Dr. Heber 
Bishop. Treasurer, and Freeman Emerson, 
protein Secretary, encourage public subscriptions 
amounting to $3000 towards the purchase of a 
large house in Everett, Mass. The inmates of 


the N. E. Home will move into their new 
environments in Everett next November. 

September 8th, a formal prayer meeting was 
held in the Warren Ave. Baptist Church, under 
the direction of Mr. Packard. There is a great deal 
of talk about forming a Bible class. 

Mr. 'and Mrs. Bowens, of Chicago, 111 ., are the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Adam Acheson, of Dor- 
chester, Mass. They were given a party on Aug- 
ust 7th, the occasion being the 39th anniversary 
of their married life. Many came to extend their 
best wishes and congratulations. 

Mrs. Persis Bowden, of Beverly, Mass., planned 
a picnic to Marblehead for Labor Day for the bene- 
fit of the N. E. Home in Allston, Mass., but alas ! 
her plans were nipped in the bud by the incle- 
ment weather. 

The uncollected brick plan books have been 
overlooked since the N. E. G. A. Convention in 
Portsmouth, N. H. Should they have been turn- 
ed over to Messrs. Geo. Wakefield, J. Dixon and 
Philip Beansolid, a few’ hundred dollars would 
have probably’ been realized. They will report 
on the matter at the next meeting of the N. E. G. 
A. in Connecticut next y’ear. 

J. C P. 


THE DEAF-MUTE ANCESTOR OF THE KING 
OF ITALY. 

T HE official visit paid some time since by the 
King and Queen of Italy to the President 
of the French Republic called forth fiom the 
World of historians a mass of matter relative to 
the House of Savoy. 

The following hitherto unpublished particular 
has never been questioned. 

One of the direct ancestors of King Victor Em- 
manuel III was a deaf mute. The affliction did 
not prevent the prince from playing a political 
role and supplementing with his intelligence the 
inferior condition of his physical being. 

This ancestor of the King of Italy was the Prince 
Emmanuel Philibert de Cangnan of the younger 
branch the Royal Family, which became the reign- 
ing in 1831 on the accession of Chas. Albert of 
Sardinia, the descendant of the Prince of Car- 
ignan. This Charles Albert was the last king of 
Sardinia, and his son, Victor Emmanuel II, was 
the first king of Italy. Huubert who succeeded 
him, was as everybody knows, the father of the 
present king. Hence the line of descent is per- 
fectly direct and clear. 

Prince Emmanuel Philibert de Carignan was 
born deaf in 1630 at Turin. From his infancy 
every effort was made to teach him to speak arti- 
ficially. M. de Vaugelas was his first instructor; 
then an Italian Vicenzio Darini, occupied him- 
self with his education, and at last succeeded, as 
some succeed to-day, in teaching him to speak 
some words. 

The Duke of St. Simon wrote the following 
brief account of the deaf prince in his memoirs : — 
“As the deaf prince showed all the spirit, sense, 
and intelligence of which his condition was cap- 
able, thecruel infirmity afflicted so much tliemore 
the Royal House of Savoy. 

“After having tried every possible cure, his 
parents at last took an extreme course. They 
gave him up entirely to the care of a man who 
promised to make him hear and speak. This in- 
structor assumed the charge on the sole condition 
that the family would in no wise interfere for 
several years with whatever he would do for the 
deaf prince. 

“The succees of it was such that he restored 
hearing to him aided by the movements of the 
lips and some gestures. Understanding every- 
thing. reading, w’ritiug, and even speaking, al- 
though with considerable difficulty. 

“The Prince profited by the many sore lessons 
he had received, and applied himself with so much 
spirit, will, and sagacity to his tasks that he 
acquired a knowlege of several languages, some 
science, and perfected himself in history. He 
thoroughly understood good politics, so that he 
was much consulted on affairs of State; and in 
turn, he was made more of on account of his abil- 
ity than of his rank as a Prince. There, through- 
out a long life, this prodigy conducted his little 
Court with much dignity.” 

It is also recorded that this young deaf-mute 
Prince distinguished himself by his bravery at 
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the Siege of Pavia in 1665. He was married in 
1684 to Angelique d ’ Este of the House of Modene, 
by whom he had one child. 

Philip V. King of Spain and grandson of Louis 
XIV King of France, entrusted Prince Emmanuel 
Philibert de Carignan to negotiate the arrange- 
ments for his marriage with Marie Louise of 
Savor-. It was this deaf mute prince who asked 
the hand of the young princess for his royal pat- 
ron. 

During the war of the Spanish Succession 
in 1696, he was taken prisoner with his family 
at the Siege of Mondoir. La Feuillade, his con- 
queror, set him free "on parole ” to retiie into a 
chateau in the neighborhood. The dtaf-mute 
prince died in 1709 at the age of 79 years. 

King Louis XIV put his Court in mourning for 
fifteen days and sent an autograph letter of con- 
dolence in reply to the announcement of the 
death which he had received from the sou ot the 
deceased. 

This son, prince Victor Amedee, was himselt 
the grandfather of the unfortunate Prince de Lam- 
balle, a victim of the French Revolution, and of 
Prince Victor Amedee de Carignan, the great 
grandfather ofVictor Emmanuel. "/ e roi galant," 
the grandfather of King Victor Emmanuel 111 of 
Italy’. 

It is indeed quite curious to remark, that the 
young King who was a short time since received 
with such acclamation in Paris, is the descendant 
in a direct line from a deaf and dumb prince, a 
deaf-mute w-hose intelligence was universally 
recognized and who, better than many others 
more favored by- nature, played a remarkable 
part in the political role of his time.— Fiom Jour- 
nal des Sourds Muets. 


TOO LATE. 

What silences we keep year after year 
With those who are most near to us and dear; 

We live beside each other day by day. 

And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full sweet word that lies just within our reach 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 

Then out of sight and out of reach they go — 

These close familiar friends who loved us so! 

And sitting in the shadow they have left. 

Alone with homeliness and sore beTeft, 

We think, with vain regiet. of some fond word 
That once we might have said, and they have heard. 

For weak and poor the love that we expressed 
Now seems, beside the vast sweet unconfessed; 

And slight the deeds we did to those undone. 

And small the service spent to treasure won. 

And undeserved the praise for word and deed. 

That could have overflowed the simple need. 

This is the cruel cross of life, to be 
Full-visioned only when the ministry 
Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
Of some dear presence is but empty space. 

What recollected service can then 

Give consolation for the “might have been”? 

— The Housekeeper . 


Written for The Sh.fxt Worker. 

WILL YOU KEEP THE DCOR BARR’D? 

Dear Friends, one and all. I’ve donned my old hat. 
And come for a call to have a short chat ; 

Mid-summer is here and ’tis awfully warm. 

And with hat in my hand, and coat on my arm. 

I stand at the door on this morning so rosy. 

And knock for admission to your corner so cosy. 

Long have I wandered on the face of the earth 
Subjected to ’flietions— prosperity— dearth — 

Until I felt that I was a rover indeed, 

And felt that I was all over in need 
Of sympathy which kindred spirits impart — 
Sympathy which cometli direct from the heart. 

So. here I stand, and on the door T now knock ; 

Will you keep the door barr’d and give me a shock? 
Or. will you admit me to your corner so cosy, 

And bring me good cheer on this morning so rosy? 

D. H. Tipton. 


The New Brunswick Deaf-Mutes Association 
held its second convention at Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Main St., Moncton, N. B., September 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th, last. 
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HE first paragraph in the last issue of 
this paper was headed “Ho! for 
Morganton.” 

— 737 — Well, I was one of those that “Hoe’d. ” 

— — If there is any better way to spend a 

week's vacation than such a one as 
I the Morganton meeting afforded, I 
have yet to experience it. 

In the first place, there were a lot of people 
who said that the Morganton meeting would be 
a very small one, and the meeting place a very 
hot one. 

And they guessed wrong! Three hundred 
.representative and typical superintendents and 
teachers gathered on “Ml.. Goodwin” and got 
quantities of instruction, barrels of pure moun- 
tain air, splendid sleeping quarters and an un- 
surpassed table and service. 

As the time drew near for the meeting, it was 
in order to hunt up Morganton. Those going 
from the East found the route lay along the 
main line of the Southern Railroad from Wash- 
ington to Salisbury, a ride of nearly four hun- 
dred miles, through famous old Alexandria, and 
Civil War memories rise at the mention of the 
jdaces we pass through : Manassas, Calvert, 
Culpepper Rapidan, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, 
Danville, Greensboro and Salisbury. 

At Salisbury trains leave tlie main line for 
Morganton, Asheville, Memphis, etc., and it is 
only a two hours ride from Salisbury that brings 
us to our destination, and the road runs through 
an apparently rich and fertile country, w’ith cot- 
ton and tobacco and corn the principal crops. 
And speaking of corn. If you drive from Dr. 
Goodwin's school to the railroad station over the 
back route, that is, past the tannery, you will 
see corn eight or nine feet high. At least I did 
on July 14th. I did not notice any tiling ap- 
proaching this during a ride from the Hudson 
to the Mississippi through Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois last summer. 

But to my Morganton ! Dr. Goodwin met all 
trains, and stowed us away in conveyances. 
"The town of Morganton isn’t so very much dif- 
ferent from towns of the same size in Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts, except for the colored 
man, woman and boy, who of course are ever on 
t he street corners at all hours. Then there is 


the colored man's mule. Even 7 one who lives 
outside a town has one, and he generally comes 
in on mule-back, or, if lie has things to “ tote,” 
that he can't carry, a buckboard is hitched up. 

Morganton isn’t much of a town, but it lias 
quite au imposing Post Office and banks, and 
the stores carry a cityfied line of goods. On 
through the town up the main street, we drive 
for nearly a mile and in front of us appears a big 
Institution, and we say to fellow travellers, 
“ Well, that’s where we are to live for a week.” 
blit the driver laughingly corrects us with “I 
hope not. that’s the State Hospital for the In- 
sane.” The laugh is at my expense, but w 7 e 
look a little further and crossing the bridge that 
spans the Southern railroad, over a fine maca- 
dam road, we wind up the hill and in front of us 
is the beautiful main building of the North Caro- 
lina Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Beautiful in appearance, beautiful in location, 


home-like and cheerful in its interior arrange- 
ments and appointments. 

Having secured our room, and made changes 
in our dress that a long rail journey requires, 
we go down just in time to join the dinner con- 
tingent. A big dining room, just comfortably 
filled. A score of trained waiters secured for the 
occasioii from Asheville hotels. A chef from 
New York, and the meals were in harmony with 
the arrangement. 

We were just a little too early for the famous 
North Carolina fruits, but there was every tiling 
else in profusion and in plenty. 

But how green most of us are when it comes 
to knowing this fine old “ Carliny ” state. Here 
are a few little extracts from the book Superin- 
tendent Goodwin sent out. In connection with 
a story of the meeting nothing can be of more 
interest by way of preface : 

THE TOWN OF MORGANTON 

“ On hills overlooking the Catawba valley and 
commanding a view of the encircling mountains, 
Morganton is indeed 'beautiful for situation.’ 
The town was established in 1785 and possesses 
a wealth of historical interest. Burke County 
once covered an area larger than Massachusetts, 
and Morganton was its capital. The Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, for many years, held 
its summer session here, and the old log court- 
house that former]} 7 stood on t he present court 
square, was the scene of the trial and escape of 
Colonel Sevier, of which Winston Churchill 
gives an account in 'The Crossing.’ 

“The modern town contains very little to 
suggest that its municipal life has touched upon 
three centuries. With a population of between 
three and four thousand, it lias a fine system of 
electric lights and waterworks, local and long 
distance telephones, and excellent railway facili- 
ties, furnished by the Southern Railway. 

“ It is the seat of the State Hospital for the 
Insane, which plant has cost a million and a 
half dollars : of Broad Oaks Sanatorium, a pri- 
vate hospital for the treatment of nervous dis- 
eases; and lias more than half a million dollars 
invested in manufacturing industries. It has 
many attractive homes and many refined and 
hospitable people, both of the colonial Carolina 
stock and from the North and East. It is a 
place where the visitor finds it pleasant to linger, 
and from which one carries pleasant memories. 

THE OLD NORTH STATE 

“ Perhaps you have seen the statement in some 
of the school books that 'the chief products of 
North Carolina are tar, pitch and turpentine,' 
but as a matter of fact, the annual output of one 
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of North Carolina’s tobacco factories, (and there 
are 1 10 in t lie State) equals in value the product 
of all her turpentine forests. North Carolina 
alone, of all tiie States, fills all the blanks in 
the census covering field crops and products of 
mine and forest No other State in all the list 
has such a variety of soils and climate and 
scenery. Down in Columbus county the palmet- 
to tree shades the shores of placid Waccamaw, 
suggesting the latitude of the Everglades, and 
up in Mitchell and Yancey and Watuga counties 
the d irk, silent forests of the fir and beecliwood 
and sugar maple will remind one of the timber 
regions of upper Penobscot. Sugar cane grows 
in Louisiana and maple sugar is a New Hamp- 
shire product, but North Carolina produces both. 
The alligator basks in the E istern sunshine and 
the snow-birds nest in the Western shadows. 
Such is North Carolina in extent and in variety 
of products. 

A RESTFUL REALM OF HEAUTY 
“ Beautiful country ! Well, come and see. If 
there is anywhere on the broad, green footstool 
a perfect blending of all that makes a landscape 
inspiring and restful to the eye and brain and 
that satisfies that atavic yearning for beauteous 
woods and fields and streams that every son and 
daughter of Adam has felt since the day when 


And on either side of Attacoa, which Indian 
tradition says was a sacrificial altar of the 
Mauitou, we would point out to yon the sharp 
granite beak of ‘ Hawk’s Bill ’ and the dizzy 
precipice of ‘Short off’ where the Linville has 
reft the Eseeolas in twain, and the long ridge 
called none too euphoniously ‘Jonas Ridge, ’on 
whose • topmost lowering height ’ old ‘ Uncle 
Ben’ Barrier has his buckwheat fields and looks 
down serenely from his timothy ‘ meadows’ on 
tour States of this indissoluble Union. To North- 
ward the lofty crest of the Blue Ridge, with its 
soft, Southern sun to keep away the damp that 
walketh in darkness and the blizzard that 
wasteth at noonday ; a laud where drought is a 
stranger and where the outdoor air is a tonic and 
an elixir from January till December. Such a 
land is the mountain circlei country of which 
the town of Morganton is the geographical and 
business centre. It is protected from the cold 
winds of the North-West by a wall the Titans 
could not have built, a mile high and a hundred 
miles long. This great mountain barrier not 
only keeps out the blizzard of the winter season, 
but, in summer clouds form in the dense, un- 
broken forests and sweep across the plain with 
pleasant showers, and the great peaks send down 
at nightfall, even when the summer days are 
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the first tenants of Eden got notice to quit, it is 
in this same county of Burke, where the Cataw- 
ba sweeps seaward between the Eseeolas and the 
South Mountains, mingling its waters with a 
score of tributary streams, cold, clear and spar- 
kling from the rugged mountains to the North- 
ward or tawny and turbid from the gold fields to 
Southward. 

“ If we could take you with us for a five-mile 
drive from Morganton, to one of the peaks of the 
South Mountains, you would look down to the 
North and West on what appeared to be a broad, 
level plain, half field and half forest, entirely 
circumvallated by lofty forest - crowned moun- 
tains, save only where to Eastward the great 
blue rampart is cleft by the Catawba, rolling 
awaj' to change its name to Santee down in the 
‘Palmetto State.’ You would be looking from 
an elevation 3000 feet above sea level and the 
wide, rolling plain below would average 1500 
feet above the tide. You would see along the 
N irthern and Western skj’ -line an unbroken 
s i -cession of mountain peaks, sweeping across 
the whole breadth of the State from Virginia to 
South Carolina. In the centre of the line you 
will see that queer mass of stone, 4000 feet tall 
by the yard stick, which the Cherokees called 
Attacoa, but which the pale faces, who did not 
know what Attacoa meant, called ‘ Table Rock. ’ 


warmest, the most delightful breezes to fan you 
to sleep. 

“ And so it has come about that Morganton is 
attracting the notice of the people of the North 
as a pleasant place to spend the winter while the 
Southerners from the tide-water section have 
been coming here to spend the summer for many 
generations, because thereare no mosquitoes and 
because the nights are always, cool and refresh- 
ing. ” 

Compared with former conventions, the Mor- 
ganton meeting was the most “ compact” of all. 
At New York. Chicago, Philadelphia, Chautau- 
qua and Buffalo there were many side issues 
that took delegates away, and even at Columbus 
and Flint there were many drives and walks and 
much sight seeing, but every body staid at 
Morganton. 

There were several reasons for this. In the 
first place, there were few places to go to more 
attractive than the Institution. In the next 
place, it rained a part of every day and this put 
a bar on carriage drives to the nearby mountains. 

A trip to town meant a fiftv-cent piece squan- 
dered each time, and once off the Institution 
grounds the roads were something fearful. On 
one of the trips I made I found the driver could 
spell and use signs. He told me Burke county 


was a very big one and a very poor one — then 
he added : ” You ought to go over to Buncombe 
county where Asheville is, they have over 150 
miles of macadamized roads.” 

The daily rain didn’t last long and was benefi- 
cence itself. It cooled the air and laid the dust 
and filled the meeting hall with people. 

Sessions were rarely' dry. The interpreters 
were all teachers, sons of teachers and principals, 
chips of the old blocks, too, and mighty good 
fellows. One would interpret for about half an 
hour without a break in the discourse, then there 
would be a relief. 

I’m sorry I did not make note of their names. 
I didn’t make note of anything and all of this is 
written six weeks after from memory and jotted 
down haphazard. 

But I recall the two Reads, young Mr. Connor, 
the Walkers, Mr. Ely, Mr. Dobviis, and others. 
It was the greatest aggregation of hearing sign- 
makers it was ever my pleasure to see. 

Another nice — extraordinarily nice — body of 
people were the “Wives of the Superintendents, ” 
both youthful and elderly, but sweet and mother- 
ly almost all. Types of good women one loves to 
meet. 

J* 

Mr. Wade and some of his friends, who are pic- 
tured here, made an interesting group and the 
great devotion his blind-deaf wards show him is 
touching. Mr. Wade is no longer a young man 
and if there are any happier old men than Mr. 
Wade is, when surrounded by these people into 
whose lives he sends so much sun-shine, I’d like 
to know them. 

But it is a mistake to think Mr. Wade's inter- 
est is exclusively in those of the deaf who are 
blind. Among some of those present through 
his generosity were deaf children who, for one 
reason or other, attracted him. One in particular 
is a bright young girl who will no doubt go 
through college and otherwise receive blessings 
she could not reach under ordinary circumstances. 

During a discussion on the sign-language as 
used in talking with blind-deaf people, in which 
Mr. Balis, of Canada, and the writer talked with 
each other, with eyes closed Mr. Wade was inter- 
ested and amused at the ready facility with which 
we understood each other. 

J* 

I do not want to appear to be telling tales out 
of school, but the wagon load of flowers distribut- 
ed each day to the ladies and the orchestra that 
furnished music during the dinner hour and for 
the dancing each evening, were both evidences of 
Mr. Wade’s thoughtfulness and liberality. 

It is not any wonder, then, that there was a 
seeming hush and quiet the first two days of the 
meeting when Mr. Wade laj’ very seriously ill at 
Dr. Goodwin’s home and the query “How is Mr. 
Wade now,” was asked many, many times each 
day. 

J* 

Generally I sat at “Mr. Dobyn’s table” and we 
composed a merry crowd. A bit of a twist of the 
head brought Prof. Harris Taylor, Prof. E. S. 
Thompson and Principal Gruver viz-a viz. Sure- 
ly one cannot want to meet nicer men than these 
‘‘old Philadelphians” — staunch oralists though 
they be. I had two thirds of this Quaker City 
delagatiou in a warm debate on the method ques- 
tion —not at table, to be sure, but on one of those 
many midnight “piazza assemblies” when only 
“lie's” were around and nearly every' man 
smoked a cigar. 

The young “sons of somebody,” previously 
alluded to, were nearly all — I might say all - — 
Fellows of Gallaudet and the minute a deaf man 
“butted ill” on a gathering of them someone in 
variably interpreted. 

A week of such life brings the deaf man back 
to a realization of what he is up against in the 
ever}--dav world. 

But what a long way I have wandered from 
Mr. Dobvn’s table It was the waiter I was go- 
ing to speak of. He was a coal black fellow and 
like most of his clan, could remember to bring 
you little things you wanted if you slipped some 
thing tangible into his hands. I judge from two 
or three experiences at other tables that he was 
not in the same class of diningroom servitors the 
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other fellows were. He had a sleepy air about 
him. 

One night the waiters gave a cake walk and 
lo and behold! our waiter was prim a donna, im- 
pressario , stage manager and cake walker all in 
one — sleepy ? bless your heart, he was the 
widest awake of the whole assemblage and would 
be cake-walking yet if he hadn’t been stopped — 
and next morning at breakfast he had his dope 
gait on again. 

J* 

Just once I saw him get a move on. It was 
the last day and a big party of us had gone down 
back of the Institution where the Southern Rail- 
way halted their trains to take on and let off 
passengers, to see a still bigger party of western- 
ers off. Superintendent Jones was sorting out 
two handbills of baggage checks to his big 
delegation and all the southern and western peo- 
ple were bound for Asheville. The party started 
two hours late — due perhaps — no, it couldn’t 
have been due to a colo.ed theatrical troupe, 
whose car, coupled on behind, was emblazoned 
with devices and letters that told it was “A 
Rabbit’s Foot Co. ” 

Dinner was held till we got back and the big 
dining hall held just three tables full where 
breakfast a few hours before was served to three 
hundred. 

Back once more to our cake-walking tray - 
bearing Ethiopian servitor. He got adjacent to 
the fact that Mr. Goodwin was in our party and 
he also “ got busy. ” 

The Corn-cob club did not hold any sessions 
so far as I am aware, but the “ Association of 
Convention Veterans” was frequently busy. 
Headquarter’s camp was pitched just east of the 
main entrance. Among the “ vets” who were 
officers of the day at different times, were . Gen. 
W. O. Connor, General Mathison, Generals F. 
D. and T. P. Clarke and General R. O. Johnson. 
General F D. Clarke, who, in 1895, was acting 
Commissary-Genera! and Chief of Subsistence, 
was anxious to serve again in 1908, but Colonel 
Driggs got the honor. Say, but that was a fine 
pitched battle when Flint and Ogden were in the 
fray. I was sorry Flint lost, but I voted for 
Ogden because I'd had the good fortune to go 
through the Flint campaign and I wanted to see 
new fields. 

On the last day. the evening train eastbound 
carried away, all in one Pullman, Dr. Gallaudet, 
Profs. Hall and Ely. Supt. Mathison, Mr. and 
Mrs Balis, Mr. Cook, of Winnipeg, Miss Mc- 
Cowen and Miss Bingham of Chicago, Dr. Crou- 
ter and Miss Bell of Philadelphia, and Mr. Pope 
of Nebraska (splendid fellows). When the train 
ran into the Jersey City sheds twenty-two hours 
later, I had the car to myself — all my traveling 
companions having dropped off en route. 

Our buffet-porter made up our suppers and 
made a neat pile on the side by serving one por- 
tion to three people — and charging for three — 
result, every body hungry and Porter getting 
well on to be a frenzied, frazzled financier. 

Next morning he was cleaned out of supplies 
and we got into Washington three hours late. I 
don't know why a man wants his breakfast so 
very much worse yvlien traveling, but when we 
stepped into the “ Pennsy” dining car at Wash- 
ington at ten thirty in the morning, the melons, 
steaks, chops, fish, omelettes, griddle-cakes, etc., 
were as a Waldorf Astoria to a lost Arctic ex- 
plorer. 

J* 

*' Doctor, it just occurs to me you look just 
like Admiral Schley, ” I remarked to Gallaudet ’s 
honored President when he dropped in the 
smoking compartment. “Yes,” he answered, 
■“others have remarked on the resemblance be- 
tween the Admiral and myself, once at reception 
in Washington a lady came up, shook hands and 
addressed me as “Admiral.” 

e* 

I tried to induce Prof. Ely to write up a trip 
he made on foot, in company of Prof. Hall, from 
Morganton north to the Tennessee line. A trip 
that made them know the real Southerners as 
they are— a trip that was full of interest and 
incident, during the three weeks of which they 


probably had the best opportunity to study nat- 
ure and man better than ever before. I hope 
Prof. Ely does write it up. 

J* 

We left Morganton in a furious thunder storm. 
The train was bulletined as half an hour late. 
It had rained for a week. In your mind’s eye. 
Horatio, you conjured up all the train wrecks 
you could think of, then it occurred to you that 
two-thirds had occurred on this same Southern 
road which penetrates the whole South-land. 
Then you pictured the single track road, seventy 
miles away to Salisbury and — well, most of us 
bought accident tickets and gave them to some 
who were not going home but were just present 
to see us off. 

And while the agent was filling up my one 
dollar investment on four thousand dollars acci- 
dent insurance. I glanced at those just issued to 
Mr. and Mrs. Balis and noted a clause : “This 

POLICY IS VOID IF ISSUED TO A DEAF OR INSANE 
PERSON. ” 

We got our money back — at least those of us 
who were deaf did, and this little paragraph will 
serve as a warning to deaf travelers not to buy 
the Detroit Company’s accident policies, and to 
read over carefully those issued by any other 
Company. 

And when the National Association of the 
Deaf meets again, this will be a good subject to 
handle without gloves. 

JK 

I had been South before — years ago — but did 
not see any thing iii Richmond or Norfolk that 
divides the whites from the negroes like the 
“ further South” discrimination. 

I landed at Salisbury at the break of dawn and 
had four hours to wait at that place. As I 
landed, I noticed signs on opposite sides of the 
station announcing: “ Colored Waiting Room” 
and “ White Waiting Room. ” 

An early train for Atlanta took on some oddly 
dressed people — a rather ancient negro woman 
carried a guitar, a real carpet bag, an antiquated 
umbrella and a tin box, but the whole ensemble 
was made picturesque by her costume, which 
consisted of white sailor liat, red shoes, a black 
silk skirt and a pink kimona for a waist. 

J* 

There is a restaurant in the Salisbury station, 
and I struck the very worst apology/ for a meal 
that I ever had in my life. Let us forget the 
Salisbury station restaurant. 

It is now getting on toward six o’clock in the 
morning, and a long train is backed into the sta- 
tion. The cars are twin brothers to the Wabash 
coaches that carried people from the fairgrounds 
at St. Louis to the Union depot. Built originally 
for box cars, they have been adapted to carry 
working men. A few miles from Salisbury is 
Spencer, and there the Southern Railway has 
large shops, and this train was to carry the men 
to their work. Here again was the race line. 
The white men all approached the train from the 
west, while all the colored reached their cars from 
the other side. It was Monday - morning and the 
white workmen carried, beside their lunch bas- 
kets, clean overalls, and towels. The black bro- 
thers didn’t seem to be burdened with anything 
but their lunch, and, too. they rode in even 
meaner cars than the whites did. 

The colored people are obliged to ride in “Jim 
Crow” cars, but there is no Jim Crow car on the 
vestibuled trains, and a compartment of the 
smoker answers the purpose. I saw sixteen 
people crowded into one such compartment on a 
stifling hot July day, where when such a compart- 
ment is used as a smoking room on a train in the 
North eight would be considered quite a crowd. 

J* 

There are a great many of the blacks who de- 
serve no better consideration and, then againthere 
are those that do. Among the delegates to the 
Morganton meeting were intelligent educators of 
the deaf who happened to be a few shades 
darker than some of the other delegates as to 
skin, but in every other respect white people, but 
when they travel they are forced to put up with 
the accomodation the vilest and most worthless 
of their race get. 

J * 

Mr. Walker was a popular man at the Conven- 


tion— let me see — Mr. Walker is Principal of the 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Wisconsin and New 
Jersey schools (the latter unavoidably abstnt) 
then Mr. Walker teaches in several schools, and 
there were Mrs. Walkers, too. The Johnsons 
were outnumbered for once. 

Principal Clarke, of Oregon, is quite a young 
man yet, but Morganton had unusual interest for 
him, as, nearly thirty years before, while on a 
gunning expedition almost on the site now occu- 
pied by the School for the Deaf, he was captured 
for a moonshiner, by a young Lieutenant just out 
of West Point, with a squad ofcavalrvmen, taken 
bound to Asheville, his rifle and ammunition des- 
troyed. At Asheville he had no difficulty in 
proving that he wasn 't in the illicit whiskey busi- 
ness at all, and your Uncle Samuel bought him 
a new outfit. Mr. Clark’s father was a Colonel 
on the side of the lost cause, and his brother, “F. 
D. ” was a Captain. Both are graduates of the 
University of North Carolina. 

J* 

Superintendent Goodwin has two little daugh- 
ters, two bunches of sweetness that men and wo- 
men rave over. From their infancy, they have 
had deaf-mute nurses, maids, waitresses and 
cooks, and as a result they talk in signs before 
they learn to speak, and they speak “cute.” 

I don’t know any other word for it. 

Mr. Goodwin’s house was, or ought to have 
been, the envy of the other Superintendents who 
have no such quarters on their Institution 
grounds. A new mansion built on old colonial 
lines, massive pillars supporting the piazzas, and 
the interior arrangements, decorations and fur- 
nishings a dream in simplicity and quiet, tasteful 
grandeur. The lower part of the house was open 
at all times to the delegates. One had but to 
make a tour of the rooms to know what to expect 
of her who ruled here, a gracious courteous 
queenly type of the Southern woman. ” 

J* 

The evening receptions and dances brought 
most of the “upper tendorn” of Morganton, and 
the gowns of the Morganton girls were almost in 
every instance the kind one sees here in New 
York only at Grand Opera, or hears of at the 
Astor set gatherings. It was pleasing to note 
that many of the evening visitors were able to 
talk with their fingers, and on their arrival 
singled out deaf school girls to give them a hug 
and a kiss, and exchange a bit of conversation. 
One of the North Carolina girls told me that 
most all the Morganton store keepers and towns- 
people used the manual alpabet, and I noticed 
that the families of some of the local Directors of 
the Institution were unusual!}- expert, and 
fraternized with the deaf. 

jt 

The evening of the reception at Mr. Goodwin ’s, 
one of the beauties, a teacher from, well a school 
out West, but not so very far west, came out on 
her way to the affair attired in a black dress with 
beads, or spangles, or something of that kind, 
and that made her appear more beautiful than 
ever, she and her escort stopped to speak a word 
or two with this chronicler, and when they left a 
dozen at one time asked, almost together, “ Who 
is she ? ” 

I told them, and then I recalled eleven years 
ago at Chautauqua, when the same teacher was a 
silp of a girl, she appeared in an attire that made 
every one ask who she was. Eleven years have 
not passed for her, for she looks nineteen today. 

A great many noticed, and commented on the 
loving zeal and care “The Wade Girls.” an 
interesting quartet of Morganton ’s brightest 
pupils, gave to the three blind-deaf girls from 
other schools. Their teachers who accompained 
them to Morganton had no cares to assume, for 
the Wade Girls took turns as hosts and enter- 
tainers during all the week. And this they did 
not regard as a sacrifice by any means, though 
there is no doubt but what they would have pre- 
ferred to be able to spend more time with him. 
George Bailey, one of Morganton ’s big and 
bright boys, who is going to make the other 
fellows hustle when he reaches Gallaudet College, 
kept Leslie Oren interested, amused and happy, 
nearly all the time. Those who saw Leslie at 
Buffalo in 1901 were surprised to note the met- 
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amorphosis. At Buffalo he was so nervous he 
did not keep still for three consecutive min- 
utes. Time has made a little gentleman of 
him. He is a lovable little fellow keenly, on the 
alert to know everything that’s going on. 

The deaf girls and Master Bailey did not keep 
constantly at the side of the blind children, but 
while confabbing with other pupils they kept a 
watchful eye on them. Mr. Wade wanted it 
just this way, but was not prepared for the 
success that came out of it. 

A pair of coincidences coincided at the Conven- 
tion in a rather striking way. A teacher from 
Alabama was wild when she learned that Rosalia 
Jetta, a pupil of the Sioux Falls School, was 
coming, as she had been matron when Rosa 
was admitted to that school, 12 or 14 years since, 
and had been very fond of her. 

The way those two went on when they met, 
was a caution, and they recognized each other at 
once. Then Rosa’s teacher, Miss Ida Donald, 
sister of the Supt., Miss Dora Donald, brought 
Rosalia on. 

A lady in the town of Morganton heard of 
“Miss Donald, of the Sioux Falls School,” being 
at the Convention, and supposing it was Dora, 
called up “Miss Donald ” on the telephone, 
and, of course, Miss Ida answered. The lady 
was an intimate friend of Dora's long since, and 
her conversation showed Ida at once that it was 
her sister that was wanted, and on explaining 
that she was Ida Donald, not Dora, the lady 
exclaimed, “ Why, I have had you in my lap 
hundreds of times when you were a wee girl.” 

That both should meet in Morganton, intimate 
aquaintances of long ago. one from Florida and 
the other from Alabama, was striking. 

The “ Wait” man didn’t say “wait” this time. 

For key to this puzzle address, with stamps, 
D. F. Bangs Supt., Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
Devil’s Lake, N. D , or ’phone your nearest Supt. 

J* 

And so endeth a little journey to Goodwinton, 
town of Morganton, County of Burke, State of 
North Carolina. 

Alexander. L. Pach. 


Lancaster Pointers. 

H URRAH for another prosperous year for The 
Silent Worker and its friends ! We have 
missed its monthly visit during the summer 
very much and are glad to welcome it back once 
more. May the new year bring added prosperity 
and added friends to swell the list of The Silent 
Worker’s admirers. 

What a short, happy summer this has been t 
We can scarcely realize that it is over and that 
grim winter will soon be upon 11s. There have 
been many pleasant and entertaining incidents 
during the summer to look back to the Conven- 
tion of the deaf at Lebanon ; the visit of friends 
from the city; the many social gatherings that 
have taken place among the deaf at their various 
homes and the numerous picnics and socials in 
which the deaf have taken part have all helped 
to wile away the summer as a bright, fleeting 
dream. 

During the early summer, Mrs. Lizzie Grey, 
mother of Mrs. Ben. W. M isser, entered into her 
eternal rest and was buried at Mellinger’s Meet- 
ing House Cemetery in East Lampeter township. 

Mrs. Laura V. Frederick, and her son Robert, 
of Washington, D. C., were at her mother’s home 
in Lancaster during part of the summer. Mrs. 
Frederick is a graduate of the old Pennsylvania 
Institution and of Gallaudet College of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Her son is a cute little fellow of 
fourteen months of age. 

In the latter part of July, Bertha, the four- 
year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Kauff- 
man. of near Witmer. had her left arm terribly- 
scalded by boiling coffee. Before the burn had 
half healed she fell down the stairway at the 
home of William Albright in Lancaster while on 
a visit there and broke the same arm, splitting 
the bone from the elbow to the wrist. The poor 
child was placed under chloroform and the 
broken bone set, after which she was brought 
home. She is doing ‘very nicely and if all goes 
well will soon have the “splints ” removed from 
the broken limb. 


Mrs. John Seirer, ofSnyderCo., Pa., is visiting 
her daughter, Mrs. Lydia Kauffman, for two 
weeks. She seems very' much pleased with the 
many improvements which have been made in 
and around her daughter's home this summer, 
and which make the place assume quite a new 
and bright appearance. 

On Sunday, July 27th, Mr. and Mrs. Purvis 
entertained a number of friends at their beauti- 
ful country home “Archdale Farm.” Among 
the guests present, were Mrs. Frank Downey and 
three daughters — Carletta, Helen and Edna ; Mr. 
Lewis Frederick and sister Laura ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian Londers and son David ; Miss Lydia 
Campbell, of near Witmer ; Miss Mable Richert, 
of Lititiz. and a number of others including, 
“yours truly.” We all had a most enjoyable 
time and drove home by moonlight highly 
pleased with our long, happy day. 

Miss Lou Little, who has been visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. Purvis at “Archdale Farm ” for some 
weeks past, has gone to Mufflin Co., Pa., to visit 
relatives there. Later she will go to New York 
to spend the winter, she thinks. 

Mr. John C. Myers, of Lancaster, who is a 
moulder by 7 trade, was burned by hot iron falling 
upon his right foot two weeks ago. He was 
laid off from work for a few days by the accident, 
which fortunately was not of a serious nature. 

Mrs. Lizzie Musser and two sons. Paul and 
Abner, have been visiting for several weeks in 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, and other points in 
the east. They are expected to return home the 
second week of September when the boys return 
to school. 

July 19th, the annual Convention of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, was held at Rocky 
Springs, where all the missionaries now at home 
from the various mission fields of the world 
gathered to plead for mission work and its 
support among our people. Many distinguished 
ministers were here, among them Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, of New York, one of the finest speakers 
and best known authors of the United States. 

We were able, through the kindness of Miss 
Fannie L. Hess, to gain much of what was said. 
Miss Hess also taught a class of the deaf twice a 
week afternoon and evening, and her efforts were 
much appreciated. 

The two Sommer’s boy-s who have been spend- 
ing their vacation on the home farm, have re- 
turned to their studies in the Oral department of 
the Pennsylvania Institution. They’ say they en- 
joyed the summer very much, but are glad to get 
back to school. Perhaps they found farm work 
a trifle hard after school work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rolirer. Mr. and Mrs. Kulp and 
their brothers John and Martin Denlinger, spent 
the first Sunday of September at Mount Joy, the 
guest of their nephew. 

Mrs. Kate Hoopes, of Columbia, who has been 
visiting in West Chester, has returned to her own 
home, bringing with her her daughter who will 
now remain at home, she having for the past year 
been staying with her grandmother m West 
Chester. 

Mr and Mrs. Israel Weaver, of Spring Grove, 
Pa., w-ill be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Kauffman on the 9-1 itli of this month. They 
will then go to see Mr. Joel Reiler atRonk’s 
Station. 

Gertrude M. Downey. 


ORALLY TAUGHT ENGLISH. 

An English lady in Japan bought a can of 
mushrooms and found the directions translated 
into English as follows : Direction — if several 
persons will be eat this in that manner they 
shall feel satisfied nutrition and very sweet or it 
can put in the hot water for the half hour and 
then take off the lid. They shall be proper to eat. 
It can be supply without putridity for several 
years. 


The tenth triennial reunion of the Wisconsin 
Deaf was held at the State school, in Delavan. 
last Aug. About 165 persons were present. 


THE DEAF IN JAPAN. 

[Miss Ei Iniura the Japanese teacher who lias been 
here studyiuK the methods of this school since last fall, 
has written the following account of how the (ieaf are 
treated in her native land. Miss Iniura is from the 
Tolcio school.] 

In Japan it is considered a great shame or dis- 
grace to have a deaf child in the family, so some 
times in a wealthy house, if such a child is born 
he is shut up in a room and never let out of 
doors. The poor child has no chance to see other 
people or play with other children. He litis to 
spend his life in a very lonesome way. 

It happened about three years ago that a ' ery 
beautiful deaf boy was sent to our Tokio deaf 
school by some quite wealthy people. What do 
you think ? He was very much afraid of the 
other people and he would hardly raise his head 
and look at his teacher or his friends. He always 
put his hands around his head and bowed liis 
head on the desk, so that no one could see his 
face. He was afraid to be seen by others or to 
see other people. He was always trying to hide 
himself from the other people even in the streets 
or at home. He stayed in our school about two 
vears in the same class room ; but he would not 
raise his face. Every effort was made but all in 
vain. So our Principal sent a letter to his parents 
to take him away from school. For it did him 
no good nor his class either. When his father 
heard about it he felt very sorry, because he did 
not like to take him back and keep him at home. 
But it was his great mistake that be acted so to 
his child. We, the teachers, worked very hard to 
correct his bad habit, but it was impossible. I 
felt very sorry for him because lie was such a 
handsome boy and was rather a smart bov. He 
could write very nicely. I think the deaf people 
in our country do not live so long a life as the 
deaf here, because they are not so happy as you 
are. They have no religions faith, which they 
can understand and have no special comfort. 

When I came to this country, the first thing 
which struck me with surprise was that there 
are many old. grey haired deaf couples. I had 
never seen in mv life an aged deaf couple. Most 
of the Japanese deaf die very young and unmar- 
ried. When they are in the school they act very 
innocently and happily; but after they have fin- 
ished their school work and go home, they are 
not happy any more. They have no friends to 
talk with or play with. They understand their 
misfortune, compared with their brothers and 
sisters. They spend their lives in a melancholy- 
way. That causes them to die very early. When 
I found it out, I felt so sorry for them that I could 
not stand it. So I determined to come to this 
country myself to learn more about this education 
and make their lives more comfortable. After a 
few years, if I go back to Japan, my ambition is 
to start an Industrial Home for the deaf who have 
finished their work in other schools. I am anx- 
ious to do something good for those unfortunate 
children. We have such a blessing from Heaven, 
so it is our duty to divide our joys with the other 
people who need it and cry for it. — The Cal. News. 


PROCTOR STOREHOUSE AND SCENIC 
STUDIO. 

It is a pity that the immense amount of business 
constantly in progress at the vast Proctor Store- 
house aud Scenic Studio precludes the possibility 
of throwing this interesting establishment open 
for public inspection. It is by far the most ex- 
tensive and best equipped supply plant conducted 
for any single management. It is filled with a 
wonderful assortment of scenery- and stage set- 
tings, properties ard supplies of every description, 
and from it each week the stage director of each 
of the many Proctor theatres picks his equipment 
and settings for the new play each week. It is a 
veritable “Old Curiosity Shop.” and new scenery 
is constructed there by a big corps of the very best 
scenic artists. There also are kept the office sup- 
plies for the vast executive staff of the Proctor 
playhouses. Mr. Proctor also prints and pub- 
lishes his own programmes, and this in itself is a 
tremendous enterprise, including, as it does, a stu- 
pendous advertising business, for as these pro- 
grammes reach five million people a year, they 
are indeed a valuable publicity medium. 
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The papers from kindred 
Crowded to schools throughout the Unit- 

the Doors. ed States almost uniformly 
contain the statement that 
“ school has opened with prospects of the largest 
attendance in its history,” or something to that 
effect. This is perhaps quite natural, for it is a 
growing country, and, as the population in- 
creases, the number of deaf children becomes 
greater, and the schools more crowded, every- 
where. We are ourselves among the number in 
quarters too cramped, and for the first time in 
our experience are at an absolute loss for space in 
which to place all of onr children. 


Pedagogics has for the past three 
The moons been an almost forgotten 

Teacher, science. The pedagogues of our 
laud, relegated to the sea-shore or 
mountain, have unbent and become pupils in 
natures great school, where, apart from book 
and lecture-room, they have themselves been 
studying the mysterious lessons written by the 
angels on hill and vale. 

But here they come, again into the limelight, 
and, as they pass, let us look them over and see 
to whom we are eiitrusiug the future welfare of 
the coming generation. 

And first, there are those who are teaching 
simply for what there is in it. 

They look upon the school-room as a place for 
winning sufficient money to start them in some 
other line of business, which they expect to make 
their life work. They may be fresh graduates 
from school, who have the law, medicine, the 
chemistry or some similar occupation in view, 
but are in need of some ready cash for prosecut- 
ing it, so they get a second grade certificate, and 
inflict themselves on some rural school, which is 
apt to feel proud to get such teachers. But they 
stay only long enough to accomplish their end 
and then bid goodbye to the schoolroom. Now, 
it is not at all likely that such teachers can do 
any good to any one but themselves. Their ob- 
ject is not the good of the school, nor to honor the 
profession, but only to compass their own per- 
sonal selfish ends. They are too much like hire- 
lings and are almost certain to subordinate what 


should be supreme to their own personal purposes. 
It is needless to say that the fewer of such teach- 
ers the better. 

A second kind lias a higher motive. They love 
the work, and put energy and enthusiasm into 
it. They follow it because it is in line with their 
own inclinations and tastes. Such a condition 
is favorable for the school. As every one does 
better when doing what suits his tastes than when 
otherwise, it follows that the school will fare 
well when taught by one who loves his work. But 
even such a commendable state of affairs may fall 
short of the best, if there is no other motive than 
love for the work. That does not go far enough. 
Such a teacher may please his patrons, and his 
scholars may make com mend able progress in 
their studies, while failing in the true purpose of 
an education — the full development of individual 
character. 

Then there is a third kind of teacher, he who, 
while having a genuine love for the work, re- 
cognizes his position as an opportunity to serve 
the coming generations. He has as his work 
something more than imparting instruction and 
pleasing his patrons. He touches pupils morally 
as well as intellectually. He has many oppor- 
tunities for making impressions that will go far 
in fashioning the future of those whom lie in- 
structs. His own life becomes some part of theirs. 
By setting before his pupils high ideals of charac- 
ter, by pointing them ever upward, by making 
them to feel the dignity and grandeur of life 
whose largest achievement is not in accumulation 
but in service, he does his truest work as an in- 
structor. The reward of such teachers is not to be 
measured bj' the size of their salaries, nor by their 
popularity in a community. It conies only in 
the successful issue in the lives of those thus in- 
fluenced, and (best of all ) in the sweet consicous- 
ness of a well filled life. 

It is a pit}' that this class can not embrace the 
whole teaching fraternity. To belong to the first 
is a sin, to the second but little better. With a 
little effort of the mind, and by easy transition, 
those of the first and second classes may easily 
become a part of the third, and the millenium in 
our schools for the deaf will then have come. 


There is perhaps nothing iti the 
Nice of world that has a more immediate or 
Her. more marked effect upon the feelings 
than a letter. We may be ever so 
blue, a bright letter, or one bringing good news, 
will at once bear us from the “slough of des- 
pond” to realms of delight ; while a harsh one, or 
one conveying evil tidings, takes us from the 
pinnacle of happiness and drops us to the depths 
of despair. To our sanctum comes all sorts, for- 
tunately the preponderance is of the former kind. 
It is not infrequently, however, that some dis- 
gruntled one reads the Riot Act, and then — you 
know how it is. 

One of the nicer sort is that of Miss L. S. H., 
of Philadelphia, just received at our desk. There 
is no better spirit than that of sympathy with a 
struggling one, or that which actuates us to do all 
that w’e may to assist earnest endeavor. This is 
the spirit in which Miss L. C. H. writes, and it 
is with pleasure that we append her note : — 
“One daj%” she says, “there came tome in 
my ‘ home by the sea’ a little white winged 
messenger — and its name The Silent Wor- 
ker — telling me of the work, energy, aspira- 
tions — and inspirations — and aye, the happiness 
of these silent people w’ho in no ways daunted 
nor discouraged because for some reason nature 


has deprived them a ‘little,’ but have made 
such splendid use of 'all ’ that the ever-merci- 
ful God lias given to them. I am very fond of 
the sign-svstem of conveying thoughts, even 
when a child — how I used to delight in ‘ talk- 
ing ’ all day in school with my fingers, and be- 
ing able at tlie close of the day to answer ‘per- 
fect ’ when the teacher called the roll, and 
marked according to each child’s own report. I 
thought I could so report conscientiously. I 
wasn’t doing l ight, was I ? No. no. no, for there 
is too much that can be said in the sign lan- 
guage, and I find since knowing one of your 
Workers, that at my own home table we are copy- 
ing your language and find ourselves too lazy to 
speak ; and when we are filled and want no more 
food, it is easier to use your ‘enough-sign’ 
rather than voice it. 

“I am ashamed to say it, but honest confession 
is good for the soul, I am a Jersey woman and 
have lived on your soil for forty-five years, yet 
not until this summer have I ever known of your 
school — and I am an insatiatiable newspaper 
reader too. ‘ Hide not your light under a 
bushel.’ Let your light shine, and your work 
be known. Let The Silent Worker go out to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, that we may 
know you and help if we can. God bless the 
students who want the knowledge that this par- 
ticular school can give the silent people ; and 
may God bountifully bless the school and those 
who so patiently convey to you your needed 
knowledge. When you have an over supply of 
your Silent Worker come see me again. You 
are a welcome periodical, and I shall do my part 
towards making your school and work known to 
others who may too be ignorant of your school 
as was I. ’ ’ 

An oasis indeed in the arid desert of editorial 
life and we certainly appreciate the kindly senti- 
ments expressed. 

Our columns will always welcome L. .C. H. 
and, and she may rest assured that it will not be 
only when we have an “over-supply” that the 
Silent Worker will reach her. 


Our old companion in arms, Cald- 
The Idea! well, of Berkeley, is nothing if not 
versatile. He runs the whole gamut 
of literature, from the deep bass of the philo- 
sophical to the highest notes of the light and 
airy, and appears to be a lover of every thing 
that evidences the touch of the master hand. In a 
late issue, he strikes a new note, rhapsodizing 
over a poem of one Mitchell Keunerley, which 
he quotes in full. It is as follows : 

“ Heart of my heart, my life, my light ! 

If you were lost what should I do ? 

I dare not trust yon from my sight 

Lest Death should fall in love with you. 

“ Such countless perils lie in wait ! 

The gods know well how fair you are ! 

What if they left me desolate 
And took and set you for a star ! 

“ Then hold me close, the gods are strong, 
And happiness so rare a flower 

No man may hope to keep it long — 

And I may lose you any hour. 

“ Then kiss me close, my star, my flower ! 

So shall the future grant us this : 

That there was not a single hour 

We might have kissed and did not kiss ” 

If any one can reconcile Bro. Caldwell’s ful- 
some praise of this gush, with his erstwhile good 
hard sense, let him hold up his hand. 
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School a City 

Willie Henry is still the largest boy in the 
^school. 

Vincent Metzler has just had a birthday. He is 
fourteen . 

Owen Coyne learned to swim and dive, during 
She summer. 

A number of the boys visited Coney Island 
-while at borne. 

Our chestnuts are ripening fast and we are 
only awaiting the first frost. 

We have not yet decided where the Nature 
-■Study class will go this month. 

Allie Leary was a “ ten-o’clock ” scholar, this 
-year, not arriving until the 22nd. 

Our children were greatly interested in the 
^dog-catchers who passed a few days ago. 

The game of ‘‘tag ” is quite a favorite on the 
lawn, these days, espically among the girls. 

Neddy, our faithful old horse, looks as if he 
3iad discovered the fountain of prepetua! youth. 


Every nook and corner on the boys’ side is full 
.and there is not room for a single cot more. 

Many a penny went from the coffers of our 
"boys and girls into the tills of the booths ts the 
Fair. 

Harry Redman says he had as enjoyable a time 
as ever with Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton last 
summer. 

The Russo-Japanese war is quite missed. It 
was a matter of absorbing interest to us while in 
progress. 

Everybody has come back well bronzed and 
apparently' fully’ prepared for the duties of the 
new term. 

The boys came back more promptly than ever 
this year. We cannot say’ quite so much of the 
:girls. 

A fine professional football and two new base- 
balls were added to the stock of the Athletic 
team last week. 

Wouldn’t it be nice for all hands to take 
another trip to Philadelphia one of these beauti- 
ful golden days. 

Joseph Westwood met a deaf boy in Newark, 
-during the summer who was eighteen years old 
and who had never been at school. 

Thomas Fleming was a great success at paint- 
ing, during the past summer, and may adopt 
this trade as his future work in life. 


It takes much of Mr. Newcomb’s time now to 
rake up the leaves and everyday seems to in- 
crease the number swirling about the yard. 

Marie Sieben is the fortunate possessor of six 
new dresses. It is difficult to say which is the 
prettiest, but Mane likes the pink one best. 

The trolley ride to Lambertville is the most 
beautiful in the neighborhood, and a number of 
our teachers and officers have already taken it. 

Base-ball has taken on a new lease of life, and 
the boys, little and big, may be seen on the cam- 
pus during all tbe out of school hours playing the 
game. 

Edward Wegrzyu has three dogs, fourteen 
chickens, four hens, two cats and a canary bird. 
Is it any wonder that Edward likes to be at 
home ? 

Maude Griffith came back about an inch taller 
and the happy possessor of a fine new trunk, but 
she’s the same kind hearted little Maude that 
went away. 

It was amusing to see what good care Everett 
Dunn took of Master Hoppaugh when he first 
arrived. The latter is now very well able to take 
care of himself. 

The colored doll which Hattie Alexander found 
in her stocking at Christmas was almost ruined 
by her dog a short time ago. The little scamp 
chewed both its feet off. 


Mr. Walker started to take three of the little 
girls walking on Sunday morning. When he 
got through the gate, he found that the three 
had grown to fifty eight. 

You would think that every baby’ girl in the 
house was the little sister of Mary' Sommers, 
Allie Leary Mabel Snowden and May Martin, 
they are so good to them. 

The beautiful little fairy entertainment at the 
Hamilton Ave. Church was participated in by 
Cornie Porter and Catharine Lloyd who filled 
their parts most acceptably. 

Little Hildur Colberg was admitted in Septem- 
ber making, three children from the Colburg 
family. There are also three children ofMr. and 
Mrs. Penrose enrolled with us. 

The prospect of earning a few dollars has lured 
from her school-work one of our best little girl 
students, and she goes out into the world wholly 
unprepared for solemn duties. 

Maud Griffith, Marie Siben, Frieda Heuser, 
and Cornelia DeWitte are fast drifting in among 
the number of big girls, and it wont be long ere 
all four will be in long dresses. 

More of the boys and girls than ever before, 
now have bank accounts and when anything 
extra is going on they know just where to lay 
their hands on the wherewithal. 

Mark Thorn was presented with twenty-five 
cents by his uncle, sometime ago, but, alas, it 
burned a hole in his pocket at the Fair, and 
Mark, today, is in the bankruptcy courts. 




The Kindergarteners as they appeared in “Mother Goose" at the 


Closing Exercises last June. 


The English walnuts on the tree back of the 
administration building are objects of great 
interest now-a-days, and there’s an eager little 
pair of hands to receive every one that drops. 

The first re union of the season was held on 
the evening of the 23rd of September, and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. Mr. Sharp’s Chau- 
tauqua March was of as much interest as ever. 

Miss Ervin, of the Georgia school, spent a day 
with us week before last. She had a most 
interested and interesting visit and our only re- 
gret was that she had to make her stay so brief. 

While at home Walter Hedden worked in the 
pottery and earned five dollars. Instead of de- 
voting this money to candy and frivolity, lie 
bought himself two pairs of shoes and two caps. 

A full set of fine maps has been placed over the 
slates in the chapel. They afford the lecturer an 
opportunity of pointing out localities referred to, 
and are a valuable addition to the chapel para- 
liern alia. 

Mr. Hearnen is busy during all his odd time 
these day’s, making new keys for pupils who 
have been careless enough to lose theirs, and in 
repairing locks and clocks that have gotten out 
of repair. 

The newcomers are a happy lot. There have 
been twenty- four applications, but they have not 
all arrived. Those who have seem delighted 
with their new home, and to take great interest 
in their opening studies. 

John Golden who comes to us for the first time 
this fall, has the advantage of three years pre- 
liminary training at the school in Baltimore. 
He has taken up wood-working with his other 
studies and promise to do well at it. 

Roy Townsend has added, if not a cubit, 
certainly quite a little to his stature and is now a 
close second to William Henry. He returns with 
his interest in school undiminished and says he is 
going to make good use of the winter. 

The games started by Mr. Johnson and his 
boys in the spring have been completed and 
have been placed in the boy's’ sitting room and 
magazine room, two in each, and the little folks 
derive a great deal of pleasure from them. 

When our Supt. went into the chapel, a few 
mornings ago, he found Ruth Ramshaw, Etta 
Travis, Goldie Sheppard, Ida Reed and Jeminia 
Smith copying the current news, a hundred 
square feet of it. that was the subject of his talk. 
It is easy to teach little ones who are so anxious 
to learn. 

The first of our newcomers to arrive are Helen 
Harrison, Elsie May Hudson, Hildur Colburg, 
Alfred Grieff, Frank Hoppaugh, John R. Gol- 
den, Randall McClellan, Council Hill, Angelo 
Avallone, and Vito Dondiego. They’ are the 
nicest little folks that ever were, and are already' 
perfectly at home and fully entered upon their 
school course. 


The most striking lesson of the recent naval 
battle between the Russian and Japanese fleets in 
the Sea of Japan is the importance of efficiency. 
It was the officers in the conning tower and the 
men behind the guns that won the great victory’ 
for Japan. So it is that principals and teachers 
of experience and skill are necessary to attain 
the best results in the educational and in the man- 
ual departments of our schools. Theory’ is of lit- 
tle value until it has stood the test of trial. As 
the best soldiers will fail to accomplish the results 
they are capable of reaching unless their com- 
mander in-chief is an able and efficient one. so 
the instructors in a school cannot do as good work 
as they are capable of doing unless there is at the 
head of the institution an able officer who takes 
an interest in all the departments of instruction 
and upholds those in charge thereof in their ef- 
forts to maintain order and to secure proper atten- 
tion to study and work. 
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JState Keuus 

Trenton. — Among the deaf visitors here dur- 
ing the summer months, were Miss Mary A. 
Williamson, of New Brunswick, a teacher in the 
Michigan School for the Deaf ; Rev. C. O. Dant- 
zer and Mr. George T. Sanders, of Philadelphia, 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter; Miss Mar- 
ilia Javcox, of New York city, guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Bennison ; Miss Ida May Cole, of 
Walpack Centre. N. J., guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac R. Bowker ; Mr. Edward Ellsworth, Pub- 
lisher of the Silent Church, of New York city, 
guest of Mr. George Wainwright, and Miss 
Ethel Collins, of Barnegat, guest of Miss Grace 
Apgar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stephenson, with their 
daughter “ little Josie, ” spent a very pleasant 
week in August at Ocean City. By the way, 
Mr. Stephenson, who, prompted by his sporting 
blood, started to play ball for the American 
Bridge Workers of this city, early in the season, 
resigned after playing a few games, and has an- 
nounced that he has given up baseball for good. 

Miss Louise Geiger has the sympathy of her 
many friends on account of the death of an un- 
cle on July 28th, with whom she has lived many 
years. 

In the afternoon of August 19th, Lewis Gar- 
retson, an employee at the Clinton Street Station 
of the Pennsyl vania Railroad, saved a ten year 
old girl from what might have been instant 
death. The little girl was drawn by the suction 
of a fast-flying train and as she rolled along the 
station platform dangerously near the wheels of 
the train Mr. Garretson rushed to her rescue. 
He was congratulated by all who witnessed the 
accident for his bravery and a few days later was 
the recipient of a ten -dollar check from the 
father of the little girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt, of Lambertville, 
are now snugly settled in a little six-room house 
at No. 7 Monmouth Place. They are a welcome 
addition to our silent community, which brings 
the number of deaf married couples in our city 
up to eight — and there is room for more. Who 
next ? 

Mr. R. B. Lloyd turned carpenter during vaca- 
tion and did a piece of work that he is ver3 T proud 
of. When school closed last June, he found time 
hanging heavily on his hands. He tired of read- 
ing all day ; he dared not ride his wheel for feaT 
of being run down by automobiles ; the fish in 
the neighboring waters would not bite worth a 
cent ; trolley rides became too expensive, so he 
looked around and found the shed of his house 
on Monmouth street needed fixing up. B3’ close 
calculation (he is a good mathematician) he de- 
termined on the amount of lumber, nails, etc., 
it would take and he made no mistake. But 
when it came to the carpenter work he met with 
experiences that he will not forget for many 
years to come. The first da3’ the hammer slid off 
the step ladder and hit him on the head raising 
a good sized lump ; the next day the square slid 
off and hit him on the nose and other tools per- 
formed similiar stunts that hurt, but Mr. Lloyd 
is a man of more than ordinary perseverance 
and by working a couple of hours each morn- 
ing and recuperating on the croquet grounds 
of the school in the afternoons, his work was 
completed to his satisfaction just before the re- 
opening of school and he has been exhibiting 
it to his friends ever since, which was done as well 
as if by an expert. 

Jersey City. — Miss Ida M. Brod spent two weeks 
in August at Great Barrington, Mass., the guest 
of Lillian C. Johnson, and enjo3 T ed her visit very 
much. 

Elizabeth. — Miss Elizabeth Heiligh, of this 
city, and Mr George H. Rigg, of Burlington, 
were married at the home of the bride’s parents 
on East Jersey street, June 29th last. They are 
keeping house in Camden. The groom is a 
graduate of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
and is a sober and industrious gentleman, while 
the bride received her education at the Mt. Airy 
school in Philadelphia. 


Burlington. — Quite a large crowd of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey deaf people met on the 
Island that lies midway between our city and 
Bristol, July 29th last. The occasion was the 
picnic of the Clerc Literary Association of Phila- 
delphia. The afternoon was partly spoiled b3 r 
rain, but the meeting was a jolly, good-natured 
one and even-one made the best of it. The New 
Jersey delegation went down on one of the river 
steamers and returned by trolle3\ via Bristol. 

Lambertville. —Rev. and Mrs. Herbert Smith, 
who have looked after the religious welfare of the 
deaf here, have gone to Alaska where the pastor 
has been offered a better salary. Mrs. Smith is 
a daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Gallaudet 
and through herefforts a beautiful memorial win- 
dow was placed in the church, in memory of her 
distinguished father. The deaf here regret their 
departure very much. 

Mr. Harr3 T Pidcock is dangerously sick with 
Pleuro pneumonia, which he contracted shortly 
after his return from the picnic of the deaf-mutes 
in Brookhm last month. It is hoped he will re- 
cover. 

Mr. Henry Heller has moved to a house on Dela- 
van street, near where his brother Robert lives. 
By the way, Robert has had his house painted 
a light green. 


Typical Children of Deaf Parents. 

T HE above little cutes are the only children of 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Smalldon, two 
well known and popular deaf mutes of St. 
Thomas, Ontario, Canada. The oldest is Clara 



Mabel Smalldon and is a smart little girl, born 
on February 26, 1901, and though she is not 3 r et 
five 3 - ears old. She can converse ver> T intelli- 
gently in the motional language, for she is per- 
fectly aware of her parents’ affliction. She is 
ver3' obedient and passionately fond of her little 
brother, Adrian Cecil Smalldon, who first saw 
the light of dai- on November 10, 1904. The 
photograph shows how cheerful they look as 
they face the camera, Clara holding her little 
brother and pla3'iuate securely to her bosom. 
We hope they will grow up to useful and law- 
abiding Canadian citizens. 

Herbert W. Roberts. 


TO MARY T. PEET. 

Scarcely can God’s strange restriction 
On the li and on the ear 
By my mind be deemed affliction 
From the sad world coming here. 

Where I dwell those clamors mortal 
Anger, scorn, detraction, woe 
Through the ear’s unguarded portal 
Throng in ceaseless overflow. 

Here God sets his unseen angel 
At the gate where earth comes through, 
Naught but heavens most sweet evangels, 
Those pure guards let in to you. 

God blessed you in your losses 
Silent daughter of his care 
Lifting many bitter crosses 

on our shoulders which we bear. 

— Filzhugh Ludlow. 


According to the plans submitted by Superin- 
tendent Johnson, the buildings of the new Indiana 
Institution for the Deaf are to be twent3'-two in 
number. There will be fort3 T rooms, 22x20x13, 
in the school-house. The chapel will hold 600- 
people. There will be six dormitories and each 
will accommodate eighty children. There wilR 
be a general hospital and buildings for industrial 
work, power plant, greenhouses, barn, residences, 
etc. About $280,000 is available for the construc- 
tion of the buildings. 


I have never yet met an ungrateful deaf boy ox 
girl, one that failed to appreciate real benefits, and. 
1113- acquaintance runs into the thousands. How- 
ever wayward, passionate or obstinate some liave- 
been in moments of excitement, none have failed! 
to express their gratitude for admonition or re- 
proof; for kind attention or friendly interest im 
their affairs. — J. IV. Swifer. 


FADS. 

T HAVE met with so many flings at “fads, ’*■ 
“ new fangled notions, ” “ frills in teaching, 
that “ while I was musing the fire burned and at 
last I spake with my” — lead pencil, as follows - 

What are fads and frills in education ? No- 
tions, I suppose, which are opposed to solid prac- 
tical sense — things which make a pretty show 
but which won’t help your pupils in after life.. 
If so, allow' me gentty to hint, my honored but 
fossilized friend, that it is you who are the faddist,, 
and the advocate of kindergarten, slovd, physi- 
cal training, manual training, drawing and sing- 
ing. 

For your great fetich, Mumbo-Jumbo, golden, 
calf, is “the three R’s.” And how' does your 
practical intellect impart them ? By penning 
restless little six-year-old bodies behind stiff desks- 
and making them con soul-inspring announce- 
ments such as that “the horse can run faster than 
the cow.” By a course planned on these lines- 
3’ou teach a child in the course of years to be able 
to read but you haven’t taught him how to read, 
nor what to read, nor to wish to read. The “ fad- 
dist” reads to the child, gives him a taste of, andi 
a taste for, the treats that there are for him in- 
books, lets him absorb the printed w’ords as lie- 
does the spoken, hardly conscious of effort an<J 
has him at the end of his primary course with the- 
same reading power as the other boy but with a 
mind stocked with good literature suited to his- 
age and with a hunger and thirst for more. 

You drill your pupils in arthmetic, fourteen- 
separate rules for Fractions, eight for Proportion, 
and three conflicting methods for computing Part- 
ial Payments. They have all the tables for Com- 
pound Number — and haven't ever measured a 
thing in or about the school with a foot-rule, 
couldn’t tell a half peck measure from a quart, on 
guess whether a book weighs six ounces or five 
pounds And grammer! You fondly dream, do- 
you not, that by this study you teach ingenuous 
youth “ to speak and write the English language 
correctly ?” Nonsense ! When you heard a uian- 
sav : “Them oxen is fat,” did you think r 
“ This involves a double solecism, the use of the 
objective case as subject of a finite verb, and of 
the singular verb as predicate of a plural sub- 
ject ? ” Never, unless you were a wretched little 
prig. You thought; “Mother would say > 
“ Those oxen are fat.” Now that you see that 
3’our system is full of inpractical fads, see how 
the new’ education is practical. A practical edu- 
cation should give bodily and mental pow’er, skill, 
health, should give resources for making life sane, 
cheerful, useful. The physical training the gives 
w’ill complete control over the muscles and gives 
quickness to the mental movements, No longer 
is the scholar to be the man who stoops and blinks 
and stammers. Sloyd and shop work give that 
deftness of hand which modern industrial life de- 
mands and which must be acquired, or the be- 
ginning made, in childhood. Drawing gives this 
and also the seeing e3’e. Music trains the sense 
of hearing and provides an invaluable source of 
deep and elevating pleasure. In short, the old 
education is not education but repression and the 
new education is not only more ennobling but 
more practical. All the same, it is true of the 
new education as of Liberty. “What crimes are 
committed in thy name!” — Alabama Messenger . 
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fe Chicago. * 


ITH the resumption of the monthly 
visits of the Silent Worker each 
fall one feels like meeting an old 
friend once more. I suppose we 
may expect this year a good many 
treats, for Publisher Porter has shown 
us in the past many instances of his 
having other P's about him besides 
that in his name — push and persever- 
ance, for instance. 



Chicago has been unusually quiet, as far as 
social events go, during the summer months — 
'with the exception of the annual picnics ol the 
local organizations of the deaf not much has been 
jgoing on. 


In the death of William O'Donnell, who was 
Tun down and killed by a switch engine at Elgin, 
111., the local deaf have lost an entliusaistic 
friend and worker. The accident was all the 
more distressing as it happened while Mr. O’Don- 
nel and another deaf man were “track walking." 
Mr. O’Donnell was a member of both the Pas a- 
Pas club and the Ephethata Sodality — holding 
-offices in both organizations. 


Chicago Division of the F. S. D. sent a strong 
-delegation, consisting of eight regular delegates 
and several alternates to the biennial convention 
-of the Society of Detroit in July. Having been 
-one of those in attendance, I can state that a 
profitable trip was had. The election of new 
-officers for 1905-07 gave Chicago three represent- 
atives on the Board of Directors — -J. J. Kleinhans, 
president; G. A. Christenson, corresponding 
^secretary ; Washington Barrow, treasurer. Since 
the convention, Chicago Division has admitted 
-eight new members and had attached to it from 
at large several more, so that the division roster 
now numbers over eighty. Among the more 
-important changes in the laws of the Society was 
-one increasing the death benefit from $ 75 to $ 200. 
The initiation fee has bee» raised to $ 5. Like 
all organizations, the Society has had its trials 
and set backs, but at this time is fast forging 
ahead and. it seems, entirely clear of the breakers. 


The Chicago deaf have had several newly 
-wedded couples to extend congratulations to this 
summer — but the surprise of the year (or years) 
was the announcement that O. H. Regensburg 
and Miss Josephine Daly had been quietly mar- 
ried at Portland, August 29th. The surprise lay 
in its being “Regg5'," as he was president 
of the bachelors’ club here. Mr. and Mrs. Reg- 
ensburg are at present in Chicago, but may later 
take up their residence in California. Dr. and 
Mrs. Dougherty gave a reception in their honor 
^September 21. 


The F. S. D. and Pas a-Pas boys are taking 
time by the forelock and already making arrange- 
ments for their annual balls. The club has 
-engaged the hall of Hull House for its first af- 
fair, November 18 ; the Frats have Netherwood 
Hall for January 20. It is possible that the 
■club will also give a masquerade in February. 


with a lecture September 23. The Literary circle 
of the club promises an interesting program for 
this season. 


The various reunions of the near-by state 
schools this Summer were well attended, a good 
many of the Chicago deaf being among those 
going, Wisconsin and Indiana having the largest 
delegations. 

F P Gibson. 


Michigan, U. S., and Ontario, 
Canada. 

A QUIET wedding occurred at the residence of 
the bride’s sister at Samaria, Ohio, last 
June, when Miss Blanche Blakely, a semi mute 
teacher of the Flint school, was married to Mr. 
Adolph Kresin of this city, being an old gradu- 
ate of that school. They took a honeymoon trip 
to Montreal, and returning, they stopped for a 
day in Toronto, where Mr. Kresin met about 
thirty mutes at a gospel meeting, among whom 
was Mr. R. C. Slater, the president of the Ontario 
Deaf-Mute Association. 

Mr. W. H. Gould, Jr., of London, was a few 
hours in this city early last Juh\ on his way to 
Detroit, for the picnic under the auspices of the 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, occurring on the 
Fourth, and reported a large gathering there, 
including several from Ontario. Mr. Gould also 
attended a deaf service in St.John’s church, con- 
ducted by the Rev. A. W. Mann. About one 
hundred and fifty were present. The deaf soci- 
ety also held a successful convention, continuing 
until the seventh. 

Your scribe spent three weeks among his 
friends and relatives in Mooretown and Oil 
Springs, just beyond the border. While in the 
latter place, he made several calls on his old deaf 
neighbor. Miss Maggie Esson, who was then 
bereft of her beloved uncle, Mr. Alex. Brown, of 
Shetland, ten miles from Oil Springs. The late 
Mr. Brown’s three nephews live on the very next 
farm, being sons of the late Mrs Jean Brown, 
cousin of Mrs. Taggart, of East Orange, your 
state. 

When your scribe arrived home here, lie learn- 
ed that Mr. Gould called to see him only one day 
previously and was disappointed as well as was 
the scribe. 

Mrs. Wm. Mclnnes, of Stratford, Out., spent 
her summer visit first with her son Willie in New 
York, who is private secretary to Mr. Pinkerton, 
and subsequently with her uncle, Mr. Wright, of 
Paterson, your state. She was several weeks 
with her cousin, Mrs John Gibson of this city, 
my sister, as well as her other son John, in 
Detroit last winter. Mrs. Gibson and your 
scribe had nearly two weeks’ affectionate visit 
from our recently widowed sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Robert Kav, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, in August, 
whom we had not seen for twenty years, nor 
ever saw her daughter Lulu, who accompanied 
her. They spent two months among other rela- 
tives in Quelpli, Stratford, Ingersoll, Ont., and 
Detroit, and then home by September 4th. 

Port Huronians and Sarnians, our border 
neighbors, celebrated Labor day together here. 
Mr. Sam. Darew, of Sarnia, a veteran deaf laborer, 
marched in the procession. Several mutes visit- 
ed the new park and enjoyed a ride on a roller 
coaster. 

William Kay. 

Port Huron, Mich., Sept. 8. 1905. 


These pleasant Indian summer days and even- 
ings can be spent no more profitably than in a 
visit to White City out on the south side. It is 
-one of the finest of Chicago’s many amusement 
resorts and if you have not seen the fire show, 
«hoot the chutes, bumped the bumps, etc., you 
have missed several of life’s pleasures. The re- 
sort reminds many of the original white city — 
our World's Fair — as all the buildings are of 
white staff. The electrical display comes up to 
that of the Pan American, almost in all, it is one 
of the surest cures for dull care to be found in 
town. 

The Rev. Mr. Mann opened the Fall and Win- 
ter series of literary entertainments of the club 


South Australia. 

A great gathering of the deaf took place 
at the Brighton Blind and Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution on Saturday, July 8, at the invitation 
of Mr. S. Johnson, the superintendent, to unite 
with the pupils in celebrating his fiftieth birth- 
day. An enjoyable time time was spent. About 
140 persons sat down to tea in the evening, after 
which Mr. F. J. Martin, an ex-pupil, on behalf 
of the Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission, presented 
Mr. Johnson with a barometer and an address in 
the course of which they remarked : 

We wish to assure yon that all of us greatly esteem 
and love you, and we feel sure that you love us all, and 


have the interests of the deaf and dumb very near your 
heart. We desire to thank you for the great interest you 
have at all times taken in our spiritual, moral, and tem- 
poral welfare. You have indeed been a kind fatherly 
guide and example to many of us, and a good friend to 
all. We know that it is owing largely to your very high 
moral and religious standing and influence that the deaf 
and dumb of South Australia are so well educated, and 
have such a beautiful church and institute and farm, and 
the Brighton Institution. We, with a multitude of our 
hearing friends, thank God for giving you to us — a man 
so full of manly and deep kindly energy — to so lovingly 
labor amongst us." 

Mr. A. C. W. Cox. on behalf of the teachers, 
presented Mr. Johnson with a handbag, and Mr. 
Rogers, on behalf of the servants, handed him a 
case of silver serviette rings. Mr. Johnson, in 
returning thanks, stated that he had been en- 
gaged with the deaf and dumb over 29 years, and 
would continue to take an interest in his work, 

Messrs. Bostock, Hawkins, and Gibson gave 
addresses, and the rest of the evening was de- 
voted to games. Mr. Johnson received a con- 
gratulatory telegram from the deaf of Mel- 
bourne. 


A DEAF MECHANICAL GENIUS. 

Charles E. Wilson, a deaf man, of Toronto, 
Ont., is a remarkable mechanical genius. He 
recently constructed a piece of mechansim, which 
is worked by means of a small crank, showing a 
woman milking a cow. The woman's hands 
move, and occasionally her head will turn. The 
cow is slowly chewing its cud. and will once in a 
while brush away the flies with its tail. Even 
the streams of milk are seen. A pig standing by 
is feeding out of a pail. Its mouth moves, and 
the little tail shakes as the tail of a happy pig 
does. A frog is sitting just in front of the cow, 
and its throat moves as a frog does in breathing. 
All these different movements are caused by wires 
running into the figures, which are controlled by 
the small crank. Mr. Wilson, who invented and 
made the curiosity, is a draughtsman at the 
Toronto Engraving Company’s works. He was 
born in Richmond, Eastern Township. His 
father was a retired English officer, and his 
mother took charge of her child’s education. Mr. 
Wilson is also a successful amateur carpenter, 
upholsterer, and taxidermist — The British Deaf 
Times. 


THE PROGRESS OF PROCTOR. 

In the dramatic news of the day, beyond doubt 
the most conspicuous figure is Mr. F. F. Proctor, 
the owner of seven theatres in New York City, 
Alban\% Newark, and Troj’. He has brought tiie 
permanent stock company to its present artistic 
and popular altitude, and has raised the vaude- 
ville entertainment to the level of the highest class 
of amusement. No star, on whom he looks with 
favor, is beyond bis reach as a vaudeville or dra- 
matic attraction, for he is willing to paj- higher 
salaries than even the greatest of these have ever 
received, in order that his patrons may see and 
hear the best talent in thedramatic, musical, and 
vaudeville world. 

For the Fall and Winter seasons about to open, 
Mr. Proctor has retained at enormous cost and 
after months of clever and daring negotiation, the 
services uf such artists as Lillian Russell, Henry 
Miller, Amelia Bingham. Charles Richmau, Katie 
Bany, Mrs. “Willie” Collier, Charles Dickson, 
Adele Ritchie, Nella Bergen, J. H. Gilmour, Ger- 
trude Coghlan, Helen Bertram, Anna Fitzhugh, 
John T. Kelly. Emma Cams. Florence Rockwell, 
Carmencita, James J. Corbett, Valerie Bergere, 
Papinta and many distinguished artists from the 
capitals of Europe, who will make their first 
American appearance on the Proctor stages. 

Atone grand stride lie hasdoubled the immensi- 
ty of his great enterprises as a reward to the plav- 
going public, which has ever been loyal and liber- 
al in its support of this brilliant and original 
impressario, and it is certain that his followers in 
the past will redouble their substantial apprecia- 
tion of his vast achievements, and that many, who 
have not before been regular patrons of the Proctor 
productions, will speedily enlist in the ranks of 
the millions, who make up the army of pleasure- 
loving people at his back. 
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Obituary. 

Henry Howell Brockbank. 

The Angel of Death, the great and silent rea- 
per, whose ruthless sway is uncheckable, whose 
unwelcome visitation is most dreaded, has re- 



moved from our midst Henry Howell Brockbank 
a well-known and popular deaf mute of Canada. 

On July 8th last, Mr. Brockbank met with a 
very painful and serious accident while steering 
his captain’s yacht in a race for the White Wings 
Cup in Burlington Bay, near the city of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. The yacht in which he was sailing 
was called the ' • Naniwa ” and was a new and 
very fast boat. It was equipped with all the 
latest appliances, including a powerful iron spar 
weighing at least 1200 pounds. 

Everybody went smoothly and buoyantly in 
the preliminary stages of the race that fatal 
afternoon and there seemed not the slightest in- 
dication of any forthcoming misfortune, but the 
inevitable came at last. 

When the “ Naniwa ” was rounding one of the 
buoys, a heavy gust of wind was then blowing, 
the sea was very rough, lashing its troubled 
waves into foam, which began to tell upon the 
tiny craft, as it was plainly evident that the boat 
was at the mercy of the tempest. 

Suddenly and without warning the great iron 
spar was heard to crack, which so terrified the 
crew that they quickly plunged overboard into 
the angry waves, taking this dangerous course 
as their one means of salvation. Although the 
terrified crew took to the water, the owner of the 
boat and Harry, the former's most trusted lieu- 
tenant, stuck to their respective posts like 
Roman heroes, thinking the spar, should it 
break, would fall before the wind, as it should 
have done so and if it did no fatality would 
have occurred, but strange to say the spar 
swerved to one side and came down with a 
tremendous crash in the path of the only two 
remaining souls on the boat. 

Seeing the appalling catastrophe coming, the 
captain instantly jumped into the manhole and 
escaped with a dislocated shoulder bone and a few 
bruises, but poor Harry — brave, noble Harry. — 
was not so luck}-. He remained at his post like 
a modern Casabianca and there met his death. 
The heavy spar fell right across his abdomen 
terribly lacerating his bowels, and there he re- 
mained pinioned in fearful agony until taken 
out by members of the fleet, who, on hearing of 
the accident, made a dash to the rescue. When 
taken out, Harry was in a shocking condition 
and was hurried off to the hospital and an opera- 
tion performed the same evening at 9 30 in hopes 
of lessening his great suffering. All next day 
he lingered in the balance. At first the attend- 
ing physicians gave out most glowing reports, 
which caused hopes to bubble high in the 
bosoms of the anxious enquirers, but graver re- 
ports supplanted the first, which made our high 
hopes wane like snow before a scorching sun. 
Though his life was fast ebbing away, his vital- 
ity kept lingering on for two days after the acci- 
dent, but at 9-20 p.m, on July 10th, the vital 
spark took its heavenward flight and Harry 
closed his eyes for all time to come, only to open 
them again at the call of the Eternal Trumpeter 


011 the morning of the resurrection. He was 
conscious to the end and was surrounded by his 
relatives and intimate friends when he departed 
for the beautiful mansion beyond the shadow. 
His last words were : “Tell me something sweet 
of Jesus, for he is my only Saviour, which he 
motioned very feebly.” 

The funeral took place on July 13th to the 
Hamilton Cemetry and was largely attended. 
As a mark of respect for the dead, the whole 
fleet in the bay was half masted and draped in 
mourning on the afternoon of the funeral, and 
the coffin of the deceased was literally submerg- 
ed under a thick canopy of broken anchors, 
broken wheels and numerous wreaths and tokens 
of sympathy. 

The late Henry Howell Brockbank was born at 
St. George, Ontario, on March 15th, 1870, with 
all his organs perfectly intact, but an attack of 
spinal meningetis at the age of five rendered him 
silent forever. So two years later, on March 
20th, 1877. he entered the Ontario School for the 
Deaf ot Belleville, where he spent nine successive 
years, diligently solving the mysteries of know- 
ledge, using his spare time in learning the art of 
wire weaving and graduated with honors in 1886. 
On leaving the abodes of learning at Belleville, 
he went to his home in St. George, and in the 
following year went to live in Hamilton in order 
to pursue his favorite calling of wire weaving and 
for the past eighteen years the “Ambitious 
City ” has been his home, being the most pro- 
fitable place for his chosen vocation, and during 
his long residence in that city he made innumer- 
able friends, both deaf and hearing. He was a 
member of the Rambler's Bicycle Club for thir- 
teen years, and many a laurel did he win on the 
oval. Still being anxious to join other colors, 
he enlisted as a member of the Victoria Yacht 
Club of Hamilton, two years ago, and was ra- 
cing in one of the yachts of this club where his 
life in this world of sin and woe was ended in 
the full prime of manhood. 

A w-idowed mother, of whom the deceased was 
her main support, five sisters and three brothers 
are left to mourn his untimely demise, all of 
whom have our heartfelt sympathy in their sad 
bereavement. 

Among those at his death-bed were Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew- S. Waggoner, who did all they 
could to cheer and comfort him in his dying 
moments, and Harry, w ho was quite averse to 
his fate, asked many questions concerning the 
love of Ins Saviour and was quite resigned to the 
Will of the Lord when he departed for the eter- 
nal realms of sunshine and love. 


William Henry Longheed. 


Another deaf mute, well known to hundreds 
of Silent Canadians, especially the younger 
generation, has gone to his eternal rest beyond 



the great divide, in the youthful person of 
William Henry Longheed. who passed peace- 
fully away on June 15th, 1905. in faraway Van- 
couver, British Columbia. The deceased was a 
very bright and industrious jouth and always 
painstaking in his work. He attended the Belle- 
ville School for the Deaf for about ten years, where 
he learned the trade of a shoe maker and gradu- 
ated a few- years ago. A year after his graduation, 
he left the scenes of his birth and boyhood days 
to try his fortune on the Pacific coast beyond the 
Canadian Rockies. On reaching the extreme 
western province of Canada he settled down in 
New- Westminster, where he established a shoe- 
shop of his own and by his shrewd, upright and 
honest principles, he was soon enjoying a liberal 


measure of prosperity, which continued to flow im 
his path up to the time of his sad demise. Willie- 
was a great fovorite with his many friends, owing 
to his pleasing ways and genial smiles and his- 
death is keenly felt by all. Wille was an adroit: 
athlete in many stages of out-door recreation. 
On the football campus, the baseball diamonrh 
and the hockey rink, lie played most brilliantly^ 
and won many a laurel thereby. 

But the scourge of ill health soon began to prey 
upon his manly and muscular constitution, anil- 
finally he w-as forced to lay aside his sporting 
accountrements. Towards the dawn of 1905, lie- 
had been more or less under the doctors’ care, but 
was able to attend to his work until about a week 
before his death, when he had to take to his bed„ 
where he at last fell into his eternal slumber at: 
the home of his sister in Vancouver on the above 
named date. We are glad to say that longbefore- 
his death he had accepted Jesus as his only Sa- 
viour and knew his sins were forgiven, so lie- 
passed away in sure hopes of a glorious- 
immortality. 

God in His wisdom has recalled 
The boon His love had given, 

And though his body slumbers here 
His soul is safe in Heaven. 

Herbet W. Roberts. 


A Question Answered. 

During the summer, The Deaf American pro- 
pounded the following inquiry to a large number 
of those interested in the education and welfare- 
of the deaf : “What in your opinion, is the most- 
desirable thing to be hoped for by the Americaiv 
deaf at the present time?” The following are 
some of the answers received: 

An increase in the number of male hearing teach- 
ers, and of deaf teachers of both sexes in the schools for 
the deaf.— T homas Francis fox. 

More and better speech - teaching in the schools. 

F. W. Booth. 

A post - graduate course of a year at our schools whicli 
will enable a deserving student to work all day in a local- 
shop or factory and learn a trade while boarding at the 
school. — R. B. Lloyd. 

This is far too big a question for me to answer. I do not 
know enough about it. — W m. Wade. 

C Your question seems to me rather too broad to admit, 
of a brief answer and I can hardly undertake to write at 
length on all it suggests.— E. M. Gallaudet. 

. . . .Recognition of our schools for the deaf as a part of 
the public school system of the state, and their conse- 
quent separation legally and in public opiuion front 
penal and elemosynary classification. So long as they are 
so considered, the pupils and graduates will be looked up- 
on as a peculiar variety of the human race and remain, 
estranged, to a certain extent, from their fellow-men. 

J. Schuyler Long. 

I would say that there may be better teaching it*.. 

the schools, to the end that every deaf child shall receive 
the best education it is possible to give him. This in- 
volves the payment of higher salaries, such as will at- 
tract and hold to the work men and women of superior 
character and training. — S. G. Davidson. 

I believe the greatest boon they can ask for is a cessa- 
tion of the present crusade against the sign - language in 
the schools and its restoration to the high place it held 
before the oral method gained the prominence it has- 
usurped in the last quarter of a century. 

If the present efforts to banish signs from our schools- 
are successful, we may expect that the cominggenerations- 
of the adult American deaf will be in the same condition 
as the deaf of France ever since the enforcement in that 
country of the infamous resolution of the Milan Congress,, 
or of the deaf of Germany since the oral method in their 
country was made a pure oral method. — G. W. Veditz. 

The most desirable thing to be hoped for by ihe- 

American deaf at the present time is that the Americans 
people may know their capabilities. — A ugust Rogers. 


To do wliat you have to do thoroughly and 1 , 
well is an essential characteristic of a successful 
man. The person may be a little slow but if he 
is thorough he has a faculty which is bound to- 
success. — R. H. Conwell. 


Mr. Lars M. Larson has been reappointed sup- 
erintendent of the New Mexico School for the 
Deaf. Mr. Larson founded the school about 
twenty years ago and has been at its head ever 
since. He is a graduate of Gallaudet College and 
one of the most prominent deaf men in the coun- 
try. 
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• CDitl) Our exchanges * 

Conducted by R. B. I,i.oyd. 

V 

Governor Detieeu. of Illinois, recently wrote a letter to 
Mr. Dougherty, saying that the house hill was passed 
Shat repealed the Bogardus bill providing that the state 
pay $lbO per capita for the maintenance of pupils in the 
■Chicago day schools for the deaf. Now Cook county 
will have to pay the bill. About seven years ago the 
Cas-u Pas school committee failed to secure the opposi- 
tion to the Bogardus bill in the state legislature. — Deaf 
.^American . 

Dr. Lallmm for forty-eight years was a teacher in this 
■school. In 1901 he tendered his resignation with these 
words : “ This is done not as a matter of choice hut of 

imperative duty, for I feel myself unable longer to per- 
form the duties required of me as teacher. "The spirit’, 
indeed, ‘is willing, hut the flesh is weak'.’’ With purity 
of purpose, high character and generous and whole- 
hearted friendliness for the deaf, Dr. Latham's life in- 
fluence for their good has been woven into the lives of 
hundreds of deaf boys and girls who have passed 
through our portals. His death is mourned throughout 
the laud by the profession which he graced, and his will 
ever be a name to be remembered with affection. — The 
JSilent Hoosier. 

In his Seventh Biennial Report, Supt. Bangs, of the 
No.th Dakota School for the Deaf, lias the following 
strong and pointed remarks concerning the question of 
methods : 

I fully believe that what is known in the profession 
as the combined system is by all odds the best one to 
follow. In a line it is a system the chief aim of which 
is to do each individual case the greatest, amount of 
■good and bring out the best and highest development. 

This system is broad and recognizes all methods. It 
adapts methods of instruction to minds, not minds to 
methods. I recognize fully the advantage of speech 
and lip-reading to the deaf in a certain number of cases, 
and such instruction is given our pupils to this line as 
■each seems capable of profiting by, but voice culture 
should never be mistaken for brain development. 

The judge of the juvenile court in the city phoned 
tip to Supt. Driggs a few days ago that he had a lad 
■down there who was playing the deaf and dumb racket. 
Mr. Driggs told the judge to bring the lad up and he 
wouid give him a trial He came and stayed two days, 
or just long enough to get a chance to “strike the 
trail ” again. He certainly was a professional tramp 
and whether deaf or otherwise he was a fakir from 
start to finish. He would not try to speak, and neither 
slid he give any signs of having hearing. However he 
showed plainly that he did not want to learn a trade 
or go to school and that was his strong plea when beg- 
ging. He wanted help to get into a school where he 
■could learn a trade. 

There are a great many BEGGARS WHO PLAY 
DEAF but very, very few, DEAF BEGGARS. — Utah 
Eagle. 

The Board of Commissioners met Tuesday and trans- 
acted a large amount of important business. The 
officers and teachers for next session were selected, the 
old officers being retained in nearly very instance. 

The most important action taken was to separate the 
two offices of Superintendent and Principals. This was 
done on the advice of Mr. Rogers wiio stated that with 
an enrollment of over 400 pupils it is hard for one man 
to do justice to botli positions, and lie felt that the 
school work should have a closer supervision than lie 
lias been able to give it. The Board offered Mr. Rogers 
his choice of eilher position and lie chose that of Prin- 
cipal, his heart being in the educational feature of the 
work. 

A successor to Mr. Rogers in the position of Superin- 
tendent has not been chosen as vet. The Board will 
look around for a while to ffnd a good man for the 
place. Whoever is chosen is sure to he a man of charac- 
ter and ability; the character of our Board is aguarran- 
ty of that. Mr. Rogers will act as Superintendent 
until a successor is selected. — Kg. Standard, Jane, 05. 

According to Mr. Hooker of the Silent Homier, the 
sign-language is dooming itself to innocuous desue- 
tude. because all the deaf who use it are not past masters 
in the art of pantomimic expression, and further be- 
cause there are a certain class of the deaf who interject 
slang signs where all should be chaste and graceful. 

The logic of such a deduction is not clear. All the 
people who talk the English language are not eloetition- 
its. As a matter of fact, very, very few either speak or 
write pure English. On the contrary, the English of a 
great majority bristles with slang terms and ungram- 
matical colloquialisms. 

Is the English language threatened with either de- 
cadence or extinction, because the purists are so few 
and the slang slingers so many ? Perhaps it will he said 
that every school tries to teach the English language, 
but no school teaches the sign language. The sign- 
hmgimge is the vernacular of deaf-mutes, and requires 


little or no teaching. All deaf-mutes use it with more 
or less grace, hut always effectively. And we believe 
that the ratio of eloquent sign orators to the deaf at 
large, is quite up to the proportion of elocutionists and 
rhetoricians found among the hearing. 

There may l>e a difference of opinion as to what 
“mastery of signs” implies, hut there can he no mis- 
taking the master when .you see him. There is both 
poetry and meaning in his motions The eloquence of 
the orator finds ready interpretation and counterpart 
in his delivery ; subtle meanings are made manifest by 
the twitch of a finger, the movement of an eyelash or the 
twisting of the head ; beauty and rytlun are both there ; 
fluency is unrestrained and no vocal orator ever held his 
audience more spellbound than the master of signs. 

Few hearing men have ever attained to this mastery. 
Those who have appreciate its inestimable value to those 
to whom it comes naturally and easily. Their sympa- 
thy with and for the deaf is without selfish consideration 
and meets a natural response. For those who have not, 
to define its influence upon those to whom it is a God- 
given language, and to arbitrarily declare that it is this 
and not that is about the height of presumption, and 
proves again that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” Some of the people who have been discussing 
the sign-language ami its doom think they know all 
about the poetry of motion, but they don't . — Deaf Hawk- 
et/e. 

We clip the following from the Messenger, published 
at Belfast, Ireland: It is significant testimony as to the 
condition of affairs in a country where the oral method 
has been established by law for twenty years. Among 
the adult deaf of France there are a number of highly 
educated men and women, occupying important posi- 
tions in the industrial world— but they were educated 
under a different metliod years ago: 

Writer in one of the French magazines for the deaf 
says: — “In France the pure oral method has existed for 
nearly twenty years already, and lias in that lime not 
yet produced a single [wipil able to speak distinctly and 
teadilv, read the lips. and. above all. able to express 
himself correctly in writing in the language of his 
country — the French language. Those who are sup- 
posed to have succeeded are semi-mutes, who, having 
lost their hearing when five to ten yenrs old, were 
obliged to attend a special school. It is with such 
pupils that the pure oral method reaches its highest 
aims. The greater number profit very little by the 
pure oral method, especially in their ability to express 
tliemslves in written language. I am glad, however, 
to note a reaction among the teachers in the National 
Institution at Paris. One notices there a turn towards 
the combined system, the utilization of all methods 
according to the aptitude of the pupils .” — The Com- 
panion, June 7, 1005. 

The commission for the purchase of a site for the re- 
location of the Indiana Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf has purchased a tract of land lying immediate- 
ly north of the Stale Fair Grounds. The tract contains 
76.93 acres. The purchase of the site was made on Fri- 
day, May 12, the price paid being $31,386. This am- 
ount is slightly greater than $400 an acre, which was 
the limit placed by the last legislature, the difference 
being paid by land-owners in the vicinity who desired to 
see the Institution located there. 

The tract is a short distance outside the city limits 
and has sixteen acres of woodland, and part is slightly 
rolling. The water in the vicinity is excellent, and is 
to he had in unlimited quantities. 

The planning and erection of an Institution of the 
size of this is an undertaking of great magnitude. It 
is not likely that preliminary work at the site will be be- 
gun before fall. Superintendent Johnson has well-de- 
veloped plans for the arrangement of the new Institu- 
tion which will doubtless be followed, at least 10 a large 
extent, by the commission. A general idea of these 
plans was given in his last annual report, extracts from 
which we printed in the last number of this paper. 

The suggestions which Mr. Johnson will make to the 
architects who draft the plans for the buildings will eni 
body all that has suggested itself to him as worthy in 
the many years he Inis been at the head of our school, 
and will also represent the most advanced thought of 
the profession. It is his intention to visit a number of 
similar institutions and lie has already at hand much 
valuable information from other institutions which 
have erected new buildings in the past few years. — 
Silent I loonier. 


A REAL TEST OF METHODS 

We have no means of judging of the respective 
merits of the various methods of instructing the deaf 
now used in this country other than several years of as- 
sociation with students in college who were taught by 
these several methods in t lie schools from whence they 
came. But in our opinion no better test of this much 
mooted question could be made. Students go to Wash- 
ington from nearly every school in the country, and they 
represented nearly every mot hod used — the combined, 
manual alphabet, and (lie pure oral. Besides these 
young men and women are naturally the brightest 
graduates of these scho.ls and three methods. But 
what does the test show? Simply this : That those 
students from the combined schools — mostly taught by 


the use of finger spelling, writing and signs, though a 
few were taught chiefly by speech, but all of whom 
were permitted to use signs freely outside the school 
room — take the lead in nearly everything at college. 
They lead in the recitation room, in the work of various 
societies and clubs, and in that of editing the college 
magazine. We were so impressed with 1 he work of tlie.se 
students during the past two years that we studied their 
records carefully in order to lie sure of our ground, but 
our study only confirmed the fact that they lead in every- 
thing 

The above is the result of the test as one sees it who 
went to college an extreme oralisr, but who Came away 
an advocate of any and every method that can he used 
to impart understanding to deaf pupils. — Florida, , Srhool 
Herald. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

C IS hard to understand 

At times in this strange earthly life, 

’Mid all its pain, and care, and strife. 

The working of God’s hand. 

For when we look abroad. 

We see so many mysteries ; 

Such discords mar the harmonies, 

So heavy’ seems the load 

Some human hearts must bear ; 

How dark and dreary seem the days 
To those who walk the shadowed ways 
Of toil, and pain, and care. 

And some must brook the loss 
Of much that makes this life most dear ; 

And bear with patience year by year 
The weight of some sad cross. 

On some sad closed ears 
The sweet melodies that play 
This glad world from day to day 
Fall noiselessly as tears. 

For them no loving voice 
Can break the long, deep silent hours, 

Like summer wind among the flowers, 

Which makes the heart rejoice. 

And God has strangely sealed 
Some lips which might have served Him well ; 
For what high purpose who can tell ? 

One day ’twill be revealed. 

Aye, blessed be His name ! 

One day when earthly shadows flee, 

When holdeu eyes the light shall see 
And their reward shall claim. 

Then we will understand 
What here on earth was mystery, 

And all will be sweet harmony 
In that bright, better land ! 

Annie S. Swan. 


In Europe, there are to day more than too . 000 
school gardens. In America, the school garden 
movement is gaining ground rapidly. The child's 
garden certainly brings his life more near to that 
of the country than any other form of study. 
Measuring and marking the garden and planting 
the seed gives the child practical mathematics. 
Even business can be taught where the products 
of the garden are sold. The systematic care of 
tools, the order in doing things, the habit of close 
observation acquired by the child will be invalu- 
able to him. Garden work lias many’ advantages 
for both hoys and girls. The life in open air fur- 
thers their physical development. — Exchange. 


The Deaf American 

The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 

Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 

RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 

3&3J Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


W. E. SHAW 

Electrician. Electrical Novelties k 

Burglar Alarms by Matting, Door and Win- 
dow Springs, also for the protection of 
Travelers. Welsbach Lights. 

1 140 Columbus Ave., Room 33 

BOSTON, ASS ^ 

# 3.50 
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Wm. H. Murphy & Co. 

SPECIALISTS IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WB KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
OTHERS HAVE NOT 

All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 

AN UN EQUALED VARIETY 

OF MOUNTS 

AND MOUNTING PAPERS 

WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 

12 EAST 15TH STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
Circulars Free on Application j flFHI 



Taylor Opera House 

MONTGOMERY MOSES. Manager 
Trenton. N. J. 


Coining Attractions. 


Trenton, N.J. 

All That is good in Vaudeville. 

In no class of theatrical entertainment is there such 
profuse diversity and delightful blending of varied fea- 
tures now possible as in tlie most attractive program of 
up-to-date vaudeville. Time was when coarse song, 
dance, and comedy were the principal attributes of the 
variety stage, but the cultured Twentieth Century has 
produced vast improvementaud an advanced grade of this 
character of amusement, and with it has con e the great 
variance of talent and the versatility of acts that are to- 
day presented . The programs now consist of sketches 
and playlets that are in reality miniature dramas and 
comedies of the most refined order, vocal, instrumental 
specialties that border closely on grand opera, and feats 
of skill, daring and dexterity that are amazing, together 
with other numbers of superlative merit, presented with 
scenic and costumic accessories that are regal in their 
magnificence. 

It is the diversity that is the delight of vaudeville. 
There are many whose dispositions abhor monotony and 
to whom the long drawn out drama or comedy, or opera 
of two or three hours’ duration are most wearisome. To 
those minds they are slow and burdensome, and to them 
vaudeville with its quick action, kaleidoscopic changes 
of program and condensed wit, talent, mirth and melody 
are the ideal. It presents in a nut-shell, as it were, the 
most delightful and varied assortment of high-class en- 
tertainment imaginable, which, like a well selected gas- 
tronomic menu, is ever appetizing and satisfying. 

The unprecedented popularity of vaudeville of late has 
brought about a demand for acts and novelties which both 
this country and Europe are unable to keep constantly 
and fully supplied iu consequence of which such high- 
class features as are presented at the Trent weekly com- 
mand large salaries. The management, however, 
considers expense last in selecting the big attractions, 
but they must be the best and only the best. They 
are tlie best and will continue to be throughout the sea- 
son. 


F. F. PEOCTOR’S THEATRES. 

J. Austin Fynes, General Manager 

Devoted to the Proctor Plan. 

The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. Each house offers what experience has proven to be best 
liked . That’s a part of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

No matter what house you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the •* Proctor Plan.” 

Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That’s more of the "Proctor Plan.” 

Offensive or suggestive performances are not tolerated In any 
house. Still a part of the •• Proctor Plan.” 

In short, the 1 Proctor Plan ” stands for what Is best In the 
amusement fields, offered In houses well kept In every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have long experience In promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. 

There are several houses In the Proctor plan. They offer 
various styles of entertainment, but only on • grade — the high- 
est. 

PROCTOR’S 5th A VENUE THEATRE. 

broad way and 28 th street, N. Y. City, 

Is devoted to the continuous performance policy. You are 
never too early nor too late. From 1.00 until 10:45 r.M. 
there Is always something to Interest. Standard plays and 
novelties are presented bv the Proctor stock, with the beBt 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 

PROCTOR'S 23d STREET THEATRE. 

West 23d street, N. Y. Cltv. 

offers continuously between 12-JO and 10:45 e.u a smart, 
clean vaudeville bill In which one may And all the new spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorites, 

PROCTOR S 58th STREET THEATRE. 

58th street and 3rd Avenue, N. Y. City, 
is given over to the traveling combinations. The bookings 
offer the most meritorious attractions in comedy and melo- 
drama. 

PROCTOR’S 125th STREET THEATRE. 

houses another section of the Proctor Stock company . Two 
performances dally are given. In conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists ' 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Newark. N. J.. 

offers the same high grade vaude vllle bills as obtain at the 
23rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE Albany, N. Y. 

Is another house In which the best In vaudeville Is seen at 
dally matinees and evening performances. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE. Montreal. Can., 

provides the newest and best road attractions. Perform- 
ances afternoon and evening. 

THE "PROCTOR PLAN" PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith ’s Theatres 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 

Devoted to Mr. Keith’s original idea of 

Never-ending Amusement. 

,#BB*Thc best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 

/ 59 -There’s no being ” too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 

^ficTlie constantly recurring pictures illustrating “The 
Poetry of Motion” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 

/FiP'The word ” Keith” is a synonym for “excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 

/W*While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the "stand- 
ard of Merit” that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


1 LHAMBRA 

| 7th Av & 126 St. 

I Daily Mats. 25c 

lOLONIAL 

■ Broadway & 62 St. 
‘Daily Mats. 25c 


Always 
All Star 
Vaudeville 


New York HIPPODROME 

Mangement THOMPSON & DUNDY 

MARVEL OF THE WORLD 

“A YANKEE CIRCUS ON MARS.” 

With Imperial Variety Circus 

and “THE RAIDERS.’* 

DAILY MATINEES. 


Sick and Death Benefits 

May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1905, but you can 

“ Be a UJise man Once 
a month” 

By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of 

Cbe fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 

Write for iu formation to Room 
I, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, 111 . 

Do it now. 


Trade 

CYKO 

Photo 

Paper 

PRINTS AT NIGHT. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 20c. for one dozen 
4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 

122 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Atlas Block, cor. Randolph & Wabash, 


CHICAGO. 


gk kAAAh 50 YEARS’ 

EXPERIENCE 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

r r jty'v Copyrights 4c. 

Anyone Bending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patentf 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn St Co. receive 
special notice, without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific Journal. Terms, $3 a 
year : four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN &Co. 36,Broadwa ’ New York 

Branch Office, C25 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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UNUSED PICTURE POST CARD 
EXCHANGE 

Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 
Building-, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. Australia desires to 
exchange Australian Picture Post 
Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 
and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 
foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 
comics. 

PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 


rtmrra^mrrrirra^ omnnQ 

The better you become * 

acquainted with our business 3 

methods, the more you learn 3 

of the liberal manner with * 

which we deal with our patrons 5 

— the more goods you will buy ^ 

of us each year. ^ 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 3 

Trenton. ° 

Dry Goods and Millinery . Z 

UUUUUUULSLSULSUIJU^^ 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

4* 


hardware 

grates 

Beaters 

tile Beaters 

Ranges 

and 

mantels 

facings 


if 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


GUNSON 


1 17 and 1 19 East State Street, 
TRENTON, N J. 

Outfitters to Men and Boys 


We carry tlm best of every thing ami yet 

OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 

In the Children's Department you find 

the Newest Suits at 

$2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 

Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, 
Waists, and Shirts, too. Men's and 
Young Men’s Suits in Stein Black, H. S. 
and M., E. F. F. and College Brand 
Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 

All tlie new style furnishings. 

HATS and SHOES 

A complete line of Trunks, Bugs 
and Sett Cases 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 



Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
, be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises. Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnlsnes, &c., call 
on 

€. T. Hooper $ Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


mnwvTHE NEW JERSEYwwws^ 

State <: 

Normal and Model;! 
Schools j: 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, de- 
voted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools 

of New Jersey 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, 
the faculties of mind and how 
so to present that matter as to 
conform to the law of mental 
development 


The Model Schoo 


It is a thorough Academic 
Training School preparatory 
to college, business or draw- 
ing-room 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds 
of work, laboratories, manual 
training room, gymnasium, 

etc 

The cost per year for boarders, 
including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 
to S160 for those intending to 
teach and $200 for others. . . 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books 
for those intending to teach, 
and from $ 26 to $58 per year, 
according to grade, for those 

in the Model 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas, lieated by steam, 
well ventilated, provided with 
baths and the modern conven- 
iences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very 

cosy 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal 

J. M. GREEN 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First District Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 

Second District James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 

Third District. . . . W. Edwir Florence, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District, Percival Chrystie, S.St.John McCutehen 


Fifth District Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 

Sisrth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District ... . James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 

Eighth District James I.. Hays, T. O'Conor Sloan 

Ninth District Ulamor Allen, Wm. R Barricklo 

Tenth District Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officers of The Board. 

James L. Hays President 

•George A. Frey Vice-President 

Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

J. Willard Morgan Treasurer School for the Deaf 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



T HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st. 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purppse, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


OFFICERS AN 

JOHN P. WALKER, M.A Superintendent 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN Steward 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS Matron 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK ... Assistant Supervisor 

MISS JULIA E. ADAMS Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MISSM. CARRIE HILLS Nurse 

EDNA E- CRAFT Secretary 


Academic Department. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS MARY R. WOOD 


TEACHERS. 

MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER J Kindergartem 

| and Drawing' 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing 

J. L. JOHNSON Wood- working 

WALTER WHALEN Sboemaking 

MISS EMMA L. BILBEE Sewing 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE Sewing, Assistant- 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON | Millinery an* 

( Embroidery 


E. LEON MILLER Physical Director - 


Every 60 minutes 
a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 
tral 

Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
without change. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
•dors, and no danger In using. 

Price 84.25 and 85.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
say so many good things about them. Come and 

M* tn*DQ. 

KAUFMAN'S 

123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


Nobody at St. Louis 

should be without 

PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 

Banquet Group, Illinois Group 

French Government Building Group 
SI. 25, SI 50, S2 Each 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 

ALEX. L. PACH 

935 Broadway, New York 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &.c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


fou 

Commercial and Society 
Stationery 

School and Office Supplies 

GO TO 


New Jersey History 

and Genealogy » Specialty 

TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


TRUE AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 

14 NORTH WARREN STREET 

Trenton , N. J. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, *£ 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 

J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters- 

35 East Front St., Washington Market,. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLLS 




SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS ~ 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


C CONVERY & WALKER* 


129 North Broad St.. 

and see the largest line of Furniture an 4 
Carpet in this city. 





